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VERONICA. 


i sy THE AUTHOR oF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUDLE.” 


In Five Books. 
cuieniipene 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VI. CORRESPONDENCE. 

Taree letters from abroad had come to 
the vicarage. Mr. Levincourt burnt them 
all, and said no word of them to any one. 

One evening, when Mr. Plew returned 
from a round of professional visits, his 
mother put into his hand a large letter 
covered with foreign postmarks. 

“Of course, Nathaniel,” said the poor 
old woman, tremblingly watching his face, 
“T guess who it’s from. But you would 
have nothing to say to her now, my deary, 
would you ?” 

“Mother!” gasped the little surgeon, 


4 clutching at the letter. 


“There, there, Nathaniel, don’t be angry 
with me, love. I have never said a wry 
word about the girl at home nor abroad ; 
nor I don’t want to. But—of course I 
know you are a grown man” (Mr. Plew 
was three-and-forty) “and can act for 
love, 
I’m the mother that bore you, and in some 
ways you'll always be a child to me—aye, 
if you were a hundred! And it goes to 
my heart to see you badly treated by them 
that ain’t w orthy to—— There, my deary, 
I’ve done.” 

Mr. Plew shut himself up in his little 
bed-room, and opened his letter. 

His face, eager, anxious, all aglow with 


it excitement, fell, and the light faded out 


of it. The bulky packet contained a sealed 


lj letter addressed to “‘ Miss Maud Desmond.” 
} Within the outer envelope were written 


these words : 
“T rely on you to convey the enclosed 


<a 
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wes 


into Maud’s hands. I think you will not 
fail me. og 

Mr. Plew opened his shabby little writ- 
ing-desk, took out a sheet of paper, wrapped 
the letter in it, sealed it, and directed it to 
Miss Desmond, No. 367, Gower-street, 
London. 

Then he pressed the outer envelope to 
his lips, flushing a hot, painful crimson as 
he did so, and, finally, he sat down beside 
the bed, hid his face on the pillow, and 
cried. 

The next day Maud received her letter. 
It ran as follows: 

“T will begin with a warning. I warn 
you not to waste compassion and wailings 
and lamentations upon me. I desire, and 
need, no pity. I have chosen my fate, and 
the day may come, will come, when you 
will all acknowledge that I have chosen 
wisely. I have written to you once before, | 
and twice to papa. Having received no 
answer, the idea occurred to me that papa 
had suppressed mine to you. I know the 
kind of twaddle—contamination, evil com- 
munications—must hold no parley with—I 
will not write the trash. It cannot apply 
to me. Believe that. 

“Tt may be, on the other hand, that you 
have received my letter, and have chosen to 
make no sign. ‘If it be so, sobe it. ButI 
give you this chance, by directing the pre- 
sent letter to the care of Mr. Plew. I be- 
lieve him to be a faithful creature, and I 
hope that Sir John and myself may one day 
have it in our power to show him that we 
think so.” 

The words “Sir John and myself’’ made 
Maud recoil, when she read them, as though 
she had received a physical blow. The 
letter proceeded : 

“You will, of course, be taught to think 
all evil of me. I know the paltry, envious 
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malice of a place like Shipley. How I 
loathe the name of it ! And it is, no doubt, 
true that I caused papa some temporary 
anxiety. I trust it was brief. I left the 
letter on my toilette-table, and I conjec- 
tured that it could not long remain unseen. 
The letter, when once read, ought to have 
reassured him. Sir John gave me weighty 
reasons for not wishing to make our mar- 
riage public at once. I was bound to re- 
spect his secret. From the fact of papa 
having preserved an obstinate silence, I am 
led to guess that he is nourishing resent- 
ment against me. I shall be sorry if this 
be so, but can stoop to no more entreaties. 

“The knowledge of the position I shall 
one day hold in the eyes of all the world 
sustains me against the idea of passing 
misconstruction. 

“ Sir John is all kindness and considera- 
tion to me. I am surrounded by all the 
elegant luxuries that wealth can purchase, 
or watchful affection suggest. I am 
travelling through exquisite scenery, and 
drawing near to my mother’s native sunny 
land. I hate affectation of sentimentality, 
but, in truth, my heart beats faster as I 
look at the snowy peaks and think ‘ beyond 
there lies Italy!’ Direct to me, Poste 
Restante, Arona, Lago Maggiore. Within 
a fortnight we shall be there. Your letter 
must be addressed to Lady Gale. 

“ Your affectionate (if you will let it be 
so) VERONICA. 

“‘ Maudie, Maudie, tell me how papa is, 
how you are. Love me, Maudie. 


“c V. ” 
. 


The last few words were apparently 
added hurriedly. They were blurred and 
almost illegible. But Maud dwelt on 
them rather than on the rest of the letter. 
They showed that Veronica’s heart was not 
dead, although her haughty spirit disdained 
sympathy or compassion. 

Twice, thrice, four times, did Maud read 
the letter through her blinding tears, be- 
fore she laid it down on her lap, and fairly 
thought over its contents. 

One conviction stood out clear in her 
mind—either Veronica was deceived or 
deceiving. 

That she could have no right to the title 
of “Lady Gale” they in England knew 
but too well. But was it equally certain 
that Veronica knew it? Was it not much 
more probable that Sir John was continu- 
ing to deceive her? Might he not even 
have gone through a false ceremony of 
marriage ? Such things had been! 





Maud pondered and pondered. Sud. 
denly she took a resolution. Come what 
might she would answer Veronica’s letter. 
It could not be right to leave her in 
ignorance of the real facts of the case. She 
would write to Veronica, and would then 
enclose Veronica’s letter to Mr. Levincourt, 
and tell him what she had done. He 
might be angry at first, but in his heart he 
would thank her. He could not really de. 
sire to abandon his only child to shame 
and misery. If Veronica could only know 
the truth she would leave that wicked man 
—she must ! 

Maud peeped into the drawing-room be- 
fore sitting down to her little desk in her 
own room. 

Lady Tallis was asleep on the sofa. She 
always slept regularly after her early 
dinner, and with equal regularity was 
always very much surprised when she 
awoke to find that she had “ dropped off,” 
as she phrased it. 

Without allowing herself time to hesi- | 
tate, Maud wrote a letter earnestly and | 
affectionately conjuring the unfortunate | 
girl to return to them, telling her, with 
simple directness, that Sir John Tallis | 
Gale had a wife living, and who that wife 
was; imploring her to disbelieve any 
specious tale he might tell her, and to | 
wrench herself away from him at any cost. 
“If you will only believe in the true love 
of your friends, dear Veronica,’’ she wrote, 
“and come back to us, you shall never re- 
pent it.” 

Who the friends were whose love 
Veronica was conjured to believe in was 
not so clear. Maud secretly feared that 
Mr. Levincourt would be obdurate for a 
time. But he could not harden his heart 
against a repentant child for ever. Then 
she thought of the Sheardowns, and be- 
lieved that they would be kind and | 
charitable. They might assist Mr. Levin- | 
court to leave Shipley, and to go elsewhere 
—to some place in which his daughter's 
story was not known. Fifty plans passed 
through Maud’s brain, as her pen ran 
swiftly, eagerly over the paper. She 
wrote with all the eloquence she could. 

Would Veronica be willing to return 
even when she knew the truth? Did she | 
assuredly not know it already? On these | 
questions Maud would not dwell, although || 
they kept presenting themselves impor- 
tunately to her mind. Her one plain, 
obvious duty was to tell Veronica the 
truth. How might not the lost girl one 
day reproach them all if they left her in 
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ignorance—if they did not stretch out a 
hand to rescue and reclaim her! 

“T do love you, Veronica,” she wrote at 
the end of her letter. ‘And so does Uncle 
Charles. You would not think him hard 
if you had seen him as I saw him on that 
dreadful day when we lost you. Oh, come 
back, come back to us! If you want 
means, or help, or protection, you shall 
have them, I swear that you shall! Write 
tome here. [ am with my Aunt Hilda. 
She knows nothing of this letter, nor of 
yours to me. Do not let false shame or 
false pride keep you apart from us. Be 
strong. Oh look forward a little, dearest 
Veronica! Is not anything better than 

but I know your heart is good; you 
will not let your father die without the 
consolation of knowing that you are safe, 
and that you have given up that wicked 
tempter so soon as you knew his real 
character. There is no disgrace in being 
deceived, and I know, I am swre, he has 
deceived you. Write to me, Veronica, 
soon, soon !” 

The letter was sealed, directed (not 
without a pang of conscience at the 
written lie) to “Lady Gale,” and de- 
spatched to the post office, at the same 
time with a few lines to Mr. Levincourt, 
enclosing Veronica’s letter, begging him to 
read it, and telling him what she (Mand) 
had done. 

To this latter epistle came an answer 
within a few days. 

“T cannot be angry with you, my sweet 
child,” wrote the vicar, “ but I am grieved 
that you should have followed this impulse 
without consulting me. It is my duty, 
Maud, to guard you from contact with 
such as that wretched girl has made her- 
self. The hardened audacity of her letter 
astounds me. If such things could be, I 
should believe that that fiend had cast a 
spell upon her. May God Almighty for- 
give her. I struggle with myself, but I 
am a broken man. I cannot hold up my 
head here. Blessed are the peace-makers, 
Maudie. You plead for her with sweet 
charity. But she has not injured you— 
she has injured no one as she has injured 
me. Still, 1 will not shut my mind against 
any ray of hope. It may be, as you say, 
that she has been deceived. If this be so, 
and she returns humbled and repentant— 
repentant for all the evil her treachery and 
deceit have heaped on me, we must craw! 
into some obscure corner and hide our 
shame together. At the best, she is branded 
and disgraced for life. But, my pure- 
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hearted Maud, I warn you not to be 
sanguine. Do not make sure that she will 
abandon her wicked luxuries, and pomps, 
and wealth, to live in decent, dull poverty 
with me. I can send no message to your 
aunt. My name must be loathsome in 
her ears. It were better for her and you 
to forget us altogether.’ 

The tone of this letter was softer than 
Maud had dared to hope. Here, at least, 
he showed no stubborn wrath. It now 
remained to see what answer her letter to 
Arona would bring forth. 

She waited eagerly, anxiously, fearfully, 
despondingly ; but no answer ever came. 

Her poor letter had been forwarded from 
Arona to Milan in accordance with the 
written instructions of Sir John Gale (he 
having changed his plans, and gone on to 
Milan sooner than had been arranged), had 
been opened by him, read by him, and 
burnt by him in the flame of a taper in his 
bedroom, until it was browner and more 
shrivelled than an autumn leaf. 


CHAPTER VII. A FEW FRIENDS. 

Berore the receipt of the letter from Italy 
Maud had promised to go to Mrs. Love- 
grove’s party. 

She wished, after she had got the letter, 
to withdraw her promise. She was anxious, 
agitated, ill at ease. She dreaded meeting 
strangers. And although the women of 
Mr. Lovegrove’s family had been kind and 
civil to her, they were not people whose 
society was at all congenial to her. 

She had hitherto had no experience of 
town vulgarity. The poor peasants at 
Shipley were rough and ignorant. But 
that was different from the Cockney 
gentility which some of the Lovegroves 
assumed. The young man, Augustus, was 
peculiarly distasteful to her, from an in- 
stinctive knowledge she had that he ad- 
mired herself, and would upon the slightest 
encouragement, or, she much feared, with- 
out any encouragement at all, avow as 
much in plain terms. She had yielded to 
her aunt’s urgings, and had consented to 
go to Mrs. Lovegrove’s party, however. 
But now she much desired to avoid 
doing so. 

“ My darling pet!” cried Lady Tallis, 
when Maud hinted this to her. “ Now how 
can ye think of disappointing the poor 
woman? *T'would be unkind, dear. And 
I have had that poplin turned, it looks 
beautiful by candle-light—but sure I 
wouldn’t think of going without you, 
Maud dear.” 
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“O yes, Aunt Hilda! Why not?” 

“ Not at all, child. I wouldn’t dream 
of it. If you are not feeling well, or any- 
thing, we'll just stay at home the two of us. 
And I'll send a little note to Dr. Talbot.” 

“ Dear aunt, Iam quite well. I do not 
need any doctors.” 

“ Then why in the world now wouldn’t 
ye go to Mrs. Lovegrove’s? I don’t like 
to see you moping, a young creature like 
you. You want rousing a bit. And if you 
stick at home like an old woman, I shall be 
quite unhappy.” 

After this, Maud could no longer resist. 
She could not make her aunt understand 
that the party at Mrs. Lovegrove’s could 
not by any possibility conduce to the rais- 
ing of her spirits. “ But if I am not feeling 
gay myself,” thought Maud, “I will not be 
so selfish as to cast a damp on poor Aunt 
Hilda, when she is inclined to be cheerful. 
It would be cruel to stand in the way of 
any of her few enjoyments.” 

So the turned poplin was put on; and 
Lady Tallis yielded with some reluctance 
to the modest suggestion of Mrs. Lock- 
wood, who was invited to superintend her 
ladyship’s toilet, that a bow of tartan 
ribbon at the throat, scarcely harmonised 
with the pink ribbons in the cap. 

“That soft rose-colour goes admirably 
with the grey poplin, Lady Tallis,’ said 
Zillah, quietly. “ But, do you know, I am 
afraid the tartan bow will be a little—a 
little too conspicuous.”’ 

* Do you think so ?” said my lady, taking 
it off with much docility, but with evident 
disappointment. ‘“ Well, to be sure, you 
have excellent taste. But when I was a 
girl I always used to be told that tartan 
went with anything. I remember dancing 
in a Caledonian quadrille at Delaney once, 
the time poor James came of age, and we 
had—myself and three other girls—white 
silk dresses, trimmed with the Royal Stuart 
tartan, and everybody said they looked 
lovely.” 

It took some time to get Lady Tallis 
dressed ; for the ill fortune that attended 
her outer attire pursued all her garments. 
Buttons and strings dropped from her 
clothing like ripe apples from the tree. 
She would have riddled her clothes with 
pins, had not Mrs. Lockwood, neat and 
dexterous, stood by with a needle and 
thread ready to repair any damage. 

“T think a few stitches are better than 
pins,” observed Zillah. ‘‘ Don’t you, my 
lady ?” 


“ O indeed I do! much better. Butmy 





dear soul I am shocked to give ye this 
trouble. When I think that I had, and 
ought to have at this moment, attendants 
of my own to wait on me properly, and 
that I am now obliged to trespass on the 
kindness of my friends, I assure you I am 
ready to shed tears. But I won’t give way, 
and spoil my dear Maud’s pleasure. Don’t 
ye think I am right in making her go ont 
and enjoy herself ?” 

Despite the truth of Maud’s assertions 
that she was ill at ease in spirit, and disin- 
clined to go into the society of strangers, 
her curiosity and attention were aroused 
by the novelty of all she saw and heard at 
Mrs. Lovegrove’s. 

This was not like a Shipley tea-drinking 
with old Mrs. Plew, or a dinner-party at 
Mrs. Sheardown’s or Lady Alicia Renwick’s. 

She desired and wished to sit still and 
unnoticed in a corner, and watch the com- 
pany. But to her dismay, she found it to 
be Mrs. Lovegrove’s intention to draw her 
into notice. 

That lady, clad in a stiff metallic grey 
silk gown, drew Maud’s arm through her 
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own and walked with her, about the draw- | 


ing-room, into the small room behind it, 


and even into the third room, a tiny closet | 


above Mr. Frost’s private office, where 


three old gentlemen and one old lady were | 


playing whist at a green table, and glared 
at the intruders fiercely. 

“T wish to make you known to the 
Dobbses, dearest Miss Desmond,” said Mrs. 
Lovegrove. ‘Those are the Misses Dobbs, 
in apple-green. I am so grieved that the 
General and Lady Dobbs cannot be here 
to-night. They are charming people. I 
know you would be delighted with them!” 

Maud felt inwardly thankful that the 
charming Dobbses were not present. 
had no desire to form new acquaintances, 
and after a time she complained of feeling 
rather tired, and asked to be allowed to go 
and sit beside her aunt. 

But when she reached Lady Tallis, she 
found Mr. Augustus Lovegrove, junior, 
seated close to her ladyship, and talking to 
her with much vivacity. 

Mr. Augustus Lovegrove was very tall, 
and was awkward in his gait; and carried 
his head hanging backward, so that when 
he wore a hat, the hinder part of the brim 
rested on the collar of his coat; and some- 
times sang comic songs to his own accom- 


She || 


paniment on the pianoforte ; and hisfriends | 


considered him little inferior to Mr. John 
Parry. They allowed, indeed, that he had 
not “quite Parry’s touch on the piano, 
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But that was only a knack, you know.” 
His mother called him an excellent son, 
and the Puseyite clergyman of the church 
he attended, pronounced him a model to all 
young men. His little bedroom at the top 
of the house was stuck over with paltry 
coloured lithographs of saints, and illumi- 
nated texts in Latin. It was rumoured 
among his sisters that he possessed a 
rosary which had been blessed by the Pope. 
He was being brought up to his father’s 
calling, and Mr. Lovegrove, who knew 
what he was talking about, pronounced 
that Gussy had a very fair head for 
business ; and that he understood that two 
and two make four, quite as well as most 
people. 

“ Here sheis!” exclaimed Mr. Augustus, 
as Maud approached. ‘“ We were just talk- 
ing about you, Miss Desmond, my lady 
and I.” 

The intimation was not altogether pleas- 
ing to Maud. She bowed with rather stiff 
politeness and sat down next to her aunt. 

“T was just saying to my lady,” pro- 
ceeded the gallant Augustus, “that their 
painted hair has no chance beside yours. 
They can’t get the shine, you know.” And 
he slightly nodded his head in the direction 
of the Misses Dobbs’ apple-green skirts, 
which were disappearing into the second 
drawing-room. 

Maud felt disgusted, and made no reply. 

Lady Tallis, however, raised her eye- 
brows and inquired with much interest, 
“Do you, now do you think that those 
young ladies dye their hair ?” 

“ Not the least doubt of it, ma’am. I’ve 
known Polly Dobbs ever since I was a 
small boy. And when she was fifteen, her 
hair was as brown asa berry. They both 
eame back from the Continent last year 
with orange-coloured locks. Their mother 
says it’s climate that did it. It’s the 
kind of ‘climate’ they sell in the Burlington 
Arcade at seven-and-six per bottle !”’ 

“Really! You don’t say so?” cried 
Lady Tallis, not more than half under- 
standing him. “ Well, I know that you 
can get the waters—almost any foreign spa- 
waters—in stone bottles, imported. But of 
course when you talk of climate in bottles, 
you're joking.” 

At this moment, greatly to Maud’s relief, 
for she began to find young Lovegrove 
intolerable, a duet for harp and piano 
was commenced: and there was enforced 
silence among the company. 

The players were Miss Lovegrove and 
Miss Lucy Lovegrove. Miss Phoebe Love- 





grove turned over the music for her sister 
at the harp; and Miss Dora Lovegrove 
did the same for the pianist. The piece 
was very long and not particularly well 
executed. But Maud was sorry when it 
came to a close, for whilst it continued she 
could remain quiet and look about her 
unmolested. 

Her eyes were attracted in spite of herself 
to a magnificently beautiful woman sitting 
in a nonchalantly graceful posture on a 
sofa, on the opposite side of the room. 
She looked so different from all the other 
persons present, and seemed to regard them 
with such calm contempt, that Maud 
found herself wondering who she could be; 
how she came there; and above all, why 


having come, she should be uncivil enough 


to allow her face to express boredom so 
undisguisedly. 

No sooner had the duet come to a close, 
than this beautiful lady rose, took the arm 
of a gentleman, and came across the 
drawing-room to where Lady Tallis and 
Maud were sitting. 

The lady and gentleman were Mrs. and 
Mr. Frost. The latter bowed profoundly 
to Lady Tallis, and begged permission to 

resent his wife to her. 

“Most happy !—delighted!” said Lady 
Tallis, holding out her hand. She had seen 
Mr. Frost in Gower-street very often. 

There was no difficulty in making my 
lady’s acquaintance. She began to chat 
directly, with as much familiarity as though 
the Frosts had been known to her all her 
life. 

Mrs. Frost appraised her ladyship’s 
attire with a glance, of whose meaning Lady 
Tallis was happily unconscious. 

Mr. Frost furtively watched Maud, and 
at length, during one of the rare pauses in 
Lady Tallis’s flow of talk, said hesitatingly, 
—‘ Your niece, is is not ?” 

“Indeed and in truth she is my niece, 
Mr. Frost, and a great blessing and comfort 
it is to have her with me! Maud, my 
darling, this is Mrs. Frost. Mr. Frost, Miss 
Desmond.”’ 

Mr. Frost sat down beside the young 
lady and began to talk toher. He perceived 
at once that she was very different in every 
respect from her aunt. It was quite im- 
possible to jump into terms of familiarity 
with Maud Desmond. 

“You have been ill, I was sorry to learn,” 
said Mr. Frost. 

“T was a little ill: very slightly. 
quite well now, thank you.” 

“Perhaps London does not altogether 
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You have been used to a 


> 


agree with you. 
country life, have you not ?’ 

“T have lived nearly always in the 
country. But Iam very well in London 
now.” 

“You are living in the house of a very 
old friend of mine, Mrs. Lockwood.” 

The change in Maud’s face from apathy 
to interest, when he uttered the name, was 
not lost upon Mr. Frost. 

‘You are an old friend of Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s P” repeated Maud, smiling. 

** A very old friend. I knew her husband 
before he was married. I have known 
Hugh ever since he was born. He is a 
right good fellow.” 

a 

ut his mother is a little disturbed 
about him at present. He has taken an 
obstinate fit into his head, and wants to set 
up as an architect on his own account, 
instead of remaining longer in Digby and 
West’s offices. Perhaps you have heard ?” 

“Yes; I heard something of it from 
Mrs. Lockwood; and from my friends 
Captain and Mrs. Sheardown.” 

“ Ah, exactly.” 

“Captain Sheardown seemed to think 
that Mr. Lockwood was justified in his 
plan.” 

“T have no doubt that Captain Shear- 
down is an excellent gentleman.” 

“He is very good and very sensible.” 

“No doubt. Still on this point his 
opinion is scarcely the most valuable that 
could be had. Iam going to Italy myself 
in a very short time You are looking 
pale. Is the heat of the room too much 
for you ?” 

“No, thank you. Yes—I am rather 
oppressed by it. You were saying 4 

“That Iam going to Italy on business 
which, if carried out successfully, would 
enable me to throw an excellent thing in 
Hugh Lockwood’s way. It might keep 
him abroad for a year or two, but that would 
be no disadvantage—on the contrary. 
we can only persuade Hugh not to be in 
a hurry to assume responsibilities on his 
own account.” 

“The carriage must be here by this time, 
Sidney,” said Mrs. Frost rising and touch- 
ing her husband’s shoulder. ‘“ Do inquire!”’ 

“Not going yet, surely!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lovegrove with stern distinctness. 
“ Not going before partaking of our humble 
refreshments ?” 

“QO thank you very much,” returned 
Mrs. Frost, “but I really couldn’t eat any- 
thing. We rushed away from dinner in 


If | 





order to get here before it was all over, 
Your hours are so virtuously early !” 

It was perhaps strange that Mrs. Love- 
grove should feel offended at being told 
that she kept virtuously early hours. But 
the fact was that she did so feel. 

“T saw,” said the hostess, “that you had 
scraped acquaintance with my friend Lady 
Tallis Gale. I would have presented you 
to her, but the fact is, she does not 
particularly care for making acquaintance 
out of her own set.” 

“Oh, that talkative elderly lady in the 
turned gown? Yes; Sidney presented me 
to her. What an odd person !” 

“In her peculiar and painful position,” 
pursued Mrs. Lovegrove, loftily, ‘“ Mr. 
Lovegrove does not feel justified in intrud- 
ing strangers on her acquaintance.” 

““What’s the matter with her? Is she 
not quite right in her head?” asked Mrs. 
Frost, slightly touching her own forehead 
as she spoke. 

This was too much for Mrs. Lovegrove. 
She had felt that she was getting the worst 
of it throughout; for she was piqued, and 
Mrs. Frost was genuinely cool and uncon- 
cerned. 

“T don’t understand you, Mrs. Frost,” 
said Mrs, Lovegrove, “nor can I corjecture 
why you should wish to—to—insult my 
friends.” 

“QO dear me, I assure you I hadn’t the 
least idea of insulting the poor woman,” 
rejoined Mrs. Frost, imperturbably. “It 
would be her misfortune, not her fault, 
you know, after all! But you said some- 
thing, yourself, about her peculiar and 
painful position.” 

Mrs. Lovegrove faced round solemnly. 
“T did so, Mrs. Frost,” she said. “And 
poor dear Lady Tallis’s position is indeed a 
sad one. Her husband—a man of enor- 
mous wealth, but of so profligate a 
character that I shudder to breathe his 
name in the same atmosphere where my 
daughters are—her husband,” continued 
Mrs. Lovegrove, reaching a climax of im- 
pressiveness, and lowering her voice almost 
to a whisper, “has gone off and deserted 
her ' 

“ Really ? Very shocking! But,’’ added 
Mrs. Frost, “do you know, I think not, on 
the whole, very surprising !” 

That night, in the seclusion of their 
chamber, Mrs. Lovegrove informed her 
husband that, come what might, she would 
never, on any consideration, invite “ that 
woman ’’—so she designated Mrs. I’rost— 
inside her doors again. 
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“Pooh, Sarah!” said Mr. Lovegrove, 
“why not ?” 

“Why not, Augustus? I wonder that 
you can ask! Her insolence and airs are 
beyond bearing. And did you see her 
gown P” 

“A black gown, wasn’t it? 
very neat, I thought.” 

“Very neat! If three guineas a yard 
paid for that lace it was trimmed with, I 
will undertake to eat it. That is all, 
Augustus !” 

But yet that proved to be not quite all. 
And Mr. Lovegrove had to listen to a long 
catalogue of Mrs. Frost’s misdemeanours 
until he fell asleep. 

Mrs. Frost, on her side, declared that 
she had been bored to death; that she had 
never seen anything like the collection of 
creatures Mrs. Lovegrove had gathered to- 
gether; that they had stared at her (Mrs. 
Frost) as though she were a savage; and, 
finally, she asked her husband what good 
had been done by her going there at all, 
seeing that that absurd woman, Mrs. Love- 
grove, had chosen to take offence, and walk 
away from her in a huff! 

“No good at all, Georgina, certainly, 
unless you had chosen to behave with 
civility, when you knew how I had begged 
you to do so.” 

“Really, I was perfectly civil. But Mrs. 
Lovegrove tried to quarrel with me because 
I was not overwhelmed by the honour and 
glory of being introduced to that ridiculous 
old Irishwoman.” 

“Lady Tallis’s niece is, at all events, a 
very charming creature.” 

“The golden-haired girl in white? Well 
—y—yes, perhaps; I did not speak to her. 
Certainly she did look different from the 
rest of the menagerie. Those apple-green 
creatures! Ugh! They set one’s teeth on 
edge !”” 

“You must call on Lady Tallis, Georgina. 
I want you to invite the girl, and take her 
into society a little.” 

“I? Thanks! I really cannot under- 
take to chaperon all your clients’ daughters 
and nieces and cousins, and Heaven knows 
who besides.”’ 

“Lady Tallis Gale is no client of mine.’ 

“Why do you trouble yourself about 
her, then ?” 

“ Georgy, listen : this is a case in which 
your woman’s tact might help me, if you 
would employ it on my behalf. There is 
some foolish love-making going on between 
Hugh Lockwood and this Miss Desmond. 
The girl is very different from what I ex- 


It looked 








Now, it 
is very undesirable that young Lockwood 
should entangle himself in an engagement 
just now.” 


pected. She is very attractive. 


“Very undesirable for whom?” asked 
Mrs. Frost, yawning behind her fan. 
“ For—for his mother.” 

* Really? Well, I should suppose that 
very trenchant little person with the 
prominent jaw, was able to manage her 
own business. I am sorry I cannot get up 
any vital interest in the case. But you 
know Mrs. Lockwood is not a dear old 
friend of mine !”’ 

Mrs. Frost had for a brief time been 
really a little jealous of Zillah. And she 
still affected to be so whenever it suited 
her, although she felt tolerably certain that 
whatever were the strong tie of intimacy 
between her hushand and Mrs. Lockwood, 
there was no echo in it of an old love story. 

“Suppose I tell you, Georgina,” said 
Mr. Frost, suppressing the hot words of 
anger which rose to his lips, “that it would 
be undesirable for me that Hugh Lockwood 
should engage himself at present.” 

“What in the world can it matter to 
you, Sidney ?” 

‘There are business complications in the 
affair,” said Mr. Frost, slowly. “ But so 
long as these young folks are living in the 
same house and meeting daily, and so long 
as the young lady is mewed up there with- 
out any other society, it is in the course of 
nature that she should be disposed to fancy 
herself in love with Hugh. As to him, I 
am not surprised. The girl is full of sense 
and sweetness, and is a thorough gentle- 
woman. But Hugh ought to marry some 
one with a few thousands of her own. Miss 
Desmond is very poor. Now, if you would 
give her some ple sant society, and let her 
see something of the world, there would be 
less fear of Hugh and her making fools of 
themse Ives.’ 

va. i hy don’t you tell all that to Lady 
What’s-her-name ?”’ asked Mrs. Frost, lean- 
ing back in the carriage with closed eyes. 
“‘ She is the proper person to look after her 


niece. 

“T tell it to you because I choose that you 
shall obey me!” thundered Mr. Frost, furi- 
ously. “Tt is not enough that you drive me 
half wild by your extravagance; that you 
have neither common gri atitude nor common | 
consideration for your husband; but you | 
thwart me at every turn. You deliberately 
put yourself in opposition to every plan or 
wish of mine. You disgust by your arro- 
gance the people whom it is my special in- 
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terest to be on good terms with; and you 
seek the company of fashionable fools who 
teach you to squander my money and de- 
spise my friends. Take care, Georgina! I 
warn you to take care! There are limits 
even to my indulgence.” 

Mr. Frost had uttered the last words in 
his heat, after the carriage had drawn up at 
his own door. And the words had been 
heard by the servant who opened it. 

Mrs. Frost was mortified. She even shed 
a few tears. But her husband’s wrath 
was flaming too high to .be extinguished 
by a few tears at that moment. 

“That is all I get,” said Mrs. Frost to 
herself, as her maid was brushing out her 
hair, “for consenting to go near that 
odious Bedford-square set at all! I was 
a fool to consent. I don’t believe a word 
about its being important to Sidney whether 
Hugh Lockwood marries a princess or a 
pauper. It is merely to carry out some 


scheme of that artful little creature Mrs. 
Lockwood. But she shall find that what- 
ever her influence over my husband may be, 
she cannot make me an accomplice in her 
plots.” 





SEA-SIDE STEREOSCOPES. 

A CHEERY hopeful horn, a restless and merry 
violin, a deep-voiced mellow bass viol, and a 
flute that whistles like a jolly blackbird welcome 
me to Scarcliff, the night of my arrival at Low- 
ther’s. I look out from my lofty window at 
Scarcliff Bay, which shines like fluid silver in 
the moonlight, while half a dozen herring-boats, 
each with a speck of light hung like a talisman 
somewhere about it, ride at anchor sleepily on 
the bright placid wave. The open ring of lamps 
on the esplanade circles the southern cliff like 
an outspread necklace of gold, while the double 
rows of lights on the Spa ‘Terrace form a sort of 
centre pendant. 

Hark! ‘twas the Indian drum! What means 
that noise, as of showmen perpetually going 
to begin? Am I in Benares? Is this Jub- 
belpore or Sulipatam, and are the festivals 
commencing in the Hindoo temples, by order 
of Kehama the accursed? O dear no! That is 
only Mouther’s private-hotel gong calling the 
Mouther world to tea, and that brazen bray 
that replies to it defiantly is Crowther’s, lower 
down, resolved to also advertise her meals and 
the crowded state of her apartments, which, 
full or not, are equally kept lit up at night, on 
the principle that fires are kept burning in 
a camp the night it is deserted. Crowther’s 

eople despise Mouther’s because ‘ Private 
otel and boarding-house” is painted in vulgar, 
staring, large gilt letters over Mouther’s first- 
floor windows ; and Mouther’s people do not 
think much of Crowther’s, because they have 
no seats of their own in the terrace garden, 





and, what is more despicable, have no croquet- 
ground. Moreover, Madre Mouther is musical, 
and so are the Miss Mouthers, especially Louisa, 
the blonde, the second, who wears a blue snood 
and a blue ‘‘suivez-moi, jeunes hommes,” that 
flutters in the evening breeze as, at the piano, 
by the open window, she nightly sings, sur- 
rounded by admirers, till the Crowther set, 
who only venture on Tommy Dodd and such 
low comic tunes, almost burst with envy. 

Out on the north cliff to look at the grey pile 
of castle ruin rising on the hill, old and shattered, 
but still invincible and defiant. The moon is just 
now hidden by a cloud, and one star only shines 
above. Look below, at the very edge of the 
wet sand, just where the foam is receding, 
there stands a white lady, a pale phantom 
figure, like a ghost on the shore, waiting 
fixedly for some phantom ship. No, it is only 
the reflection of that lone star on the wet 
sand. Well, we have seen many worse ghosts 
than that. Lo! a bicycle ; atall-legged person 
is standing over it on tiptoe—misguided man. 
The moment he puts his feet on the wheel 
supports away he is borne—a self-tormented 
Mazeppa. On he rolls and over he topples time 
after time, until at last two friends hold him 
ignominiously on, one on each side, a volun- 
teer pushes him contemptuously behind, and 
he is conveyed home, for this time, without 
the broken leg he seems so ardently to covet. 
Those two lovers, on the seat looking seaward, 
with their faces so near together, do not 
turn to see his ignominious retreat, and pro- 
bably would not look round if half Scarcliff 
were to suddenly blaze up like a vesuvian. 


Awake early I thrust my head out of the 
open window at Lowther’s, to see if the coast 
is where it was. Queen Ocean has three deep | 
lace flounces of foam toher gown. The ruined 
castle is veiled in a sunny mist. One sail is a | 
reddish yellow in the sunshine ; beyond scatter | 
other sails, growing to mere specks, greyer | 
and speckier as they recede more and more 
towards Flamborough Head. What are those 
dark spots like black corks, washing about down 
there in the spray? Those are the hardy bathers 
of Scarcliff. All the amusements are already 
mustered on the parade; the Hindoo with 
tracts ; the blind beggar, whose unsympathising | 
dog holds in his mouth a tin for pence ; the blue- 
coated, tow-haired, frowsy German band; the 
boy with fusees and the Scarcliff Gazette done 
up in pink wrappers ; the garrulous old Italian 
with a big nose that quivers when he walks, 
and the monkey in a plaid tunic that plays the 
tambourine. I get up and find Crowther’s 
set are watching with dignity the little cari- 
cature of man gnawing at an apple, while Mou- 
ther’s people, in their noisy, vulgar way, are pre- 
paring a handful of nuts to throw him when 
he comes to theirsteps. The proprietor of the 
performing birds is making slowly towards us, 
and I hear the pop of the little gun that an- 
nounces the execution of that old offender the 
deserter. Down below in the foam a fat man 
is out wading breast high in the green water 
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like a Polyphemus pursuing Acis, while’ along 
the shore the bathing-machine proprietor dashes 
to and fro on his pony as if perpetually rushing 
off for the lifeboat. A large concourse on the 
pier head watch with interest the fat struggler 
with the elements, while a resolute angler is 
fishing stolidly for haddock, as if he was never 
to have a meal unless he drew it from the 
sea. 

There is one quiet amusement always in 
fashion at Scarcliff. In fact, it is not so much 
the custom as the religion of this and other 
sea-side places. You sit down facing the 
sea, and look steadily seaward till you get 
giddy and sleepy ; you then walk long enough 
to clear yourself from this feeling, and then 
sit down and stare vacantly again. Red-faced 
farmers, bilious business men, pink school-girls, 
yellow old country-women in poke bonnets, 
and young dandies—every one does it. Most 
of these contemplators must exhaust the sea 
(mentally I mean) in three minutes. They 
observe itis blue, level, with sunny gleams upon 
it here and there, while some white-winged 
gulls flicker over it like large white butter- 
flies ; they know that it has illimitable power 
of getting angry, and in its wrath of devouring 
men, and there they end, but still magnetised 
by its irresistible fascination, they sit there 
day after day as if they were trying to write 
something to cut out Byron’s Address to the 
Ocean. The custom may tend slightly to 
idiotcy, but in other respects it is a rational 
and healthy custom enough. 

As I walk round by the castle cliff, where 
the big gun from Sebastopol is, I find an 
old lame fisherman leaning there and gazing 
wistfully seaward. I ask him if that is a 
collier out yonder. He says yes, with an air 
of surprise at any landsman knowing a collier 
so far off. I explain to him I mean the vessel 
out there by the pier (five miles nearer than 
where he means). He shifts his quid grimly 
and scornfully, at this. He meant that speck 
out ever so far. I try, but I can’t see it at all, 
and go down to zero at once in my own esti- 
mation. I ask my mariner (to carry the thing 
off), if it is a good day for fishing. Never 
was a better, he says: would I like his boat ? 
He’s got plenty of bait ready. The day was 
fine, with a little white feather on the sea, 
the breakers were crashing along the shore. 
It might be a good day for a strong constitu- 
tion, but not for me. Since that I have had 
reason to suspect it was not so good a day, for 
the day after I asked the same question. The 
wind was then furious, raging, demoniacally 
spiteful in the matter of chimney-pot hats. 
I was then also informed it was a first-rate 
day, and safe for mackerel. A third day it 
rained violently. Even that, day, too, was pro- 
nounced perfect. Now, as they could not all 
be perfect, I am inclined to think that not one 
of them was, and that if Youth had been at 
the prow, Nausea would certainly have been at 
the helm. Look! 
going out now, all in yachting dress ; it’s a show 
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come back ill. Do you hear that crash? That 
is thunder. The Mouthers will just have got 
comfortably out at sea. Serve them right, 


growls Crowther, who is what his friends call 
a plain sort of man ; but though I esteem him, 
I must confess that, for my own part, I set 
him down as decidedly ugly. 


Bathing! There again, those Mouther people, 
who break every law human and divine, troop off 
smirking and philandering almost directly after 
breakfast, when everybody knows it is as much 
as one’s life is worth to bathe within two hours 
of ameal. Every one at Crowther’s expects 
that some day the whole Mouther lot will go off 
in simultaneous apoplexy. ‘They dabble and 
shiver about, but I'll just give you an idea of 
how they suffer. The other day I went to bathe 
and had to wait till an invisible gentleman in 
No. 32 had done dressing. I waited for an 
endless time; at last the bathing man says, 
‘¢T think I’d knock, sir,” so I did, and a feeble, 
wavering voice answered, ‘‘In a moment.” 
Presently the door slowly opened, and a blue 
shivering jelly of a woe-begone man, looking 
the image of alarm and nervousness, stammer- 
ingly articulated, ‘‘ Would you be kind enough 
to button my braces, sir; my hands are so be- 
numbed, I’ve been half an hour trying to do 
them.” I saw that man afterwards on the 
Terrace slinking home to Mouther’s. He was 
never his own man again, and after all he 
went off (just like Mouther’s people) without 
paying for his last six bathing tickets. Now 
improper bathing may benumb a man, but it 
doesn’t, you know, make a man forget to pay 
for his bathing tickets. 

The Crowther set are jolly, hearty, honest, 
rather vulgar people. ‘They dress any how, 
and dispute a good deal about cloth and 
iron, praise Hoodersfield and Braaaardford, 
and hate fuss, sham, and pretension. Their 
wives are generally rather full-faced, hard, 
sturdy women, who speak their minds; and 
their daughters are hearty, pretty, strong, 
good-natured girls, who laugh loud and sing 
loud, and walk fast and far, and delight in 
boating, and do not try to conceal their likes 
and dislikes. ‘They are not afraid to show they 
enjoy themselves, they are fresh and natural, 
and have no affectation. The Crowther men 
are very hearty and sociable, and are, as arule, 
generally meeting friends from ‘ Hool,” wher- 
ever you go with them. 

What a stupendous fool I am! Here I have 
been afraid to bathe for a whole week because 
of the cold, and I declare if the water isn't de- 
lightfully fresh, and without a sting. 

‘* Always is warm, sir, after the night's been 
rough,” says the machine proprietor. 

I long to know the scientific reason for 
this phenomenon, but like a fool again I am 
ashamed to ask, soI say, ‘‘ I suppose so,” which 
veils myignorance. I presume the sea beats 
itself warm just as a cabman warms his hands 


There are Mouther’s set | by striking himself on the chest, and yet that 


hardly seems to bring one much nearer to an 


off Crowther’s people say, and they always | adequate explanation. 
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On coming out I try to educe from the bath- 
ing-machine man principles to guide me in 
bathing. His rule is simple and comprehen- 
sive. 

‘What I always say, sir, is, in and out 
again.” 

This principle, thought I, has at least one 
good point about it, it makes a bathing-ma- 
chine useful to as many people as possible 
in a morning. As I jump down the steps 
of the bathing-machine and dance on the 
shore for sheer joy and redundancy of animal 
life, the sand is blowing over the beach like a 
flowing river, and the sand-hills below the 
cliffs are all a smoke with eddies of restless 
atoms. Great broad dark-brown ribbons of 
glue-coloured sea-weed are washing to land, 
a pallid little crab is vainly trying to work 
home to his parish to secure a settlement, and 
a flabby star-fish, stranded half an hour ago, 
moves one of his rays in feeble appeal to me, 
as I pass recklessly by, denouncing aloud the 
blatant humbug of Mouther’s gong that is 
thundering out from the cliff-top the summons 
to an indifferent and pretentious dinner. 


An evening stereoscope. <A Scarcliff even- 
ing is full of pleasant contrasts. The bay 
glows like silver, and the headlands are steeped 
in a blue moonlit mist that bathes also the 
whole bluff shoulder of the Castle Hill. The 
moon a moment ago had a great black-winged 
cloud stretching right athwart it like a dusky 
eagle. Then the eagle faded and the cloud 
thinned and thinned till it turned a mother-of- 
pearl colour, amber in parts. Presently all 
these hues dissolve, and the great, full, bright 
moon launches out into an ocean of cloudless 
blue. The lamps on the North Pier are lighting, 
two by two, and casting golden hues and dark 
shadows on the sands below. Wafts of music 
arise from the southern bay, for there is to be a 
féte to-night, and the Spa Terrace gleams al- 
ready in golden lines like a miniature Naples. 
There are crowds of tremendously dressed per- 
sons at the door of the Domdaniel Hotel on the 
south side ; they are all going to the féte. Ha! 
now they begin : there streams up a rocket high 
over the dark green woods that slope back 
from the sea. It bursts over the sea in clusters 
of crimson and emerald fire, as if in mockery 
of the moon, that is looking down with such 
clear and steadfast eye, all the cold pride of 
Diana in her gaze at our transient follies, and 
little, fantastic pleasures. The gay crowd 
chatters and paces; presently a fitful explosion 
breaks out everywhere: it is the set piece. 
‘*Good-night” appears in a thousand colours, 
the band crashes out God save the Queen, and 
the gala is over. 

The lights on the pier go out one by one, 
the waves race underneath and foam against 
the iron stilt-like legs of the pier, as much as 
to say, ‘‘Some day or another when we are 
really hungry, we'll just make a mouthful of 
you young fellows.” The windows in the 
crescent fade out fast. The sharp gas-lights 
look lonely now. The sea plunges and roars 
as I go to sleep, further and further now, to 





a whisper—to nothing—for I have descended 
far from it into Dreamland. 


A morning stereoscope at Scarcliff. The 
cliff is all alive—children everywhere—rosy, 
plump, merry children, equipped with wooden 
spades, and pails, and landing nets. People are 
descending in great numbers the rude stairs 
that lead down to the sands. The green-roofed 
bathing machines are wading in the sea, and 
several young ladies dressed as Banshees, and 
with cascades of golden hair, are splashing 
each other and laughing; those pink spots out 
there are men swimming. ‘There is a pretty 
sight: a stalwart father, with the chest of 
Hercules, has got his little curly-headed boy 
on his shoulders, and they both are laughing 
and shouting in boisterous enjoyment of the 
fun. Now the father is resting him on that 
great, wallowing, green buoy, and the urchin is 
screaming, half in fun, half in realalarm. That 
little blue-striped hut on the cliff is doing a 
brisk business in pails, but no one buys the old 
tattered copies of the Whole Duty of Man and 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, or those cornelians 
that are kept in pudding basins like so many 
plums. 

See the herring boats coming in, a pleasant 
and lively sight, for the sky to seaward, seen 
from this great breakwater of Cyclopean 
stones, is always full of breezy Vandervelde 
effects, and is delicious in its fine sunny at- 
mosphere and its great grey clouds, shifting 
to all colours, from white to rose and from 
purple to amber, It has been a rough night, 
and the decks of the herring boats are sodden- 
salt with spray and speckled with silvery scales. 
The rugged-bearded men have their shiny- 
yellow sou’-westers pulled down over their 
brows, and their yellow waterproofs come 
down as far as their great greasy boots, so 
that the Deluge itself would be a mere trifle 
to them. Rough lads thrust their heads 
up the hatchways, and lift out brimming 
baskets of fish. Yes, they did pull them in 
last night pretty tidy. The quay is covered 
with herrings, and men are measuring them off 
in baskets, and mixing them with coarse salt 
asthey measure them. The great, dark sails are 
lowering as every moment boats come round 
the lighthouse corner with shouting crews. 
In an hour cart-loads of red-brown nets will be 
stretching to dry in the green fields outside 
Scarcliff; nothing about the busy scene do 
I more like than to see the little fishermen’s 
boys—sou’westers, jersey, boots, the very 
miniature of their fathers — pulling at tow ropes, 
or, with great self-importance, carrying nets 
ashore. In them the baby and the hero are 
combined ; the urchin, only just released from 
his mother’s arms, has learned already to 
look death smilingly in the face, to despise 
storms, to Jaugh at reefs, and to treat the waves 
as if they were mere flocks of patient sheep. 
Look at that youngster now, kneeling on the 
stern of a boat that is rocking in the surf, while 
his brother, a year younger, stands up to his 
knees in the mud in the back harbour pulling 
at asmall anchor. They're chips of the good 
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old block, and you should see how neat and 
handy they are in a gale of wind. 

What have we done? A curse of lady- 
birds is upon us. Everything is studded 
with the little flying tortoise with the 
orange shell and the black spots. They 
crawl about the scorched white wild barley on 
the edge of the cliff, and they nestle in the 
thistle-down. They survey the fences and 
emboss the walls. Where do they hail from? 
What is their little game at Scarcliff? Where 
were they before they came here? I just now 
met four coming up to our front door at Low- 
ther’s as if they were going to leave their 
cards, and I see that little brute of a page 
boy in plum colour at Mouther’s scrunch hun- 
dreds a day as he runs his errands, 

What amorning! The sea looks asifit could 
not drown a baby. The only sound is the sleepy 
simmering of the surf on the shore as the ebbing 
water leaves its thread of foam upon the sand, 
The waves are frothing against the black 
boulders at the Castle foot, and miles away 
yonder I see the waves leaping up like a pack 
of restless white deer-hounds round Filey 
Brigg. A distant lamp on the Terrace sparkles 
like a diamond, and the board with the touch- 
ing appeal, ‘Don’t leave Scarcliff without 
seeing the camera!” flaps protestingly against 
the rails to which it is tied. The whole long 
line of sea-side houses is all in shadow, except 
one house that catches the eastern sun from a 
side street. 

Ba-room!—a shock of thunder makes all 
Scarcliff stagger again, and long, deep echoes 
roll away seaward. ‘That is a cannon: the ar- 
tillerymen on the castle are practising at a float- 
ing mark. Number One, sponge ; Number Two, 
load—and so on. Ba-room! bellows the gun 
again, with very tolerable activity. One would 
think the old line of walls—so often invested 
in old times—was once more beleagured; but 
those shattered towers are helpless now, and 
laughing at his work, Time, in likeness of a 
Yorkshire urchin, sits on the broken bat- 
tlements and watches the gun practice. J go in 
at a gate leading to the castle which is hung 
with toy boats, and is guarded by a lame 
sailor ; a red flag waves above from the edge 
of the northward cliff. Young fellows in 
scarlet tunics, by twos and threes, come strid- 
ing up to the castle-hill with rifles on their 
shoulders ; they are Scarcliff riflemen going to 
shoot for prizes. I find two batches of alert 
scarlet men drawn up outside a tent in the broad 
meadow above the castle. There are two 
targets between high turf walls. ‘Two of the 
men are out on the edge of the cliff behind the 
tent firing down at a bit of floating wreck. 
The volunteers are fine stalwart, grave, resolute 
fellows, intent on the prizes. A jolly fellow, 
with big sandy beard, and in plain dress, is 
seated in a chair with a telescope before him to 
watch the targets. A bugle sounds. Hythe 
position at three hundred yards, every bullet 
on, and blue and red-and-white flags up every 
moment. The bull’s-eyes sound full and 
clear; the outside shots give a slighter tang. 
The prize is all with a quiet brown-looking 





fellow, who fires carefully and without hurry, 
waiting for lulls of the wind. Some young 
sisters of volunteers, sent to bring their din- 
ners, look on with wonder and delight, as 
David did when he was sent to the Israelitish 
camp and culled the pebbles by the way. A 
red and white flag—a bull’s-eye. Hurrah! the 
steady brown man has won the cup with a good 
score of fifty-nine. 

The tradesmen at Scarcliff are not smooth- 
tongued ; they are too rich forthat. No, they 
are blunt, sturdy Yorkshire people, who quictly 
let you know they don’t care whether you deal 
with them or not. Yet for all that they do 
not despise the small arts of trade, and your 
second pound of tea, and your second joint, 
and your second couple of fowls, are not, as a 
rule, by any means so good as the first. They 
remind me of the people on a wild hill outside 
Monmouth, who in summer when you ask 
where they come from, say boldly and rather 
defiantly, ‘‘ Why, from Penallt,” with a devil- 
may-care air sure enough; but in winter and 
snow-time if you ask them, they reply with a 
deprecating shudder, ‘“* Oh, from Penallt, God 
bless us!” A month or two more, and you 
might fire a seventy -four-pounder up and 
down Scarcliff without hitting a visitor. The 
Scarcliff shopocracy will be humble enough 
then, I warrant, and they’d send you a pound 
of sugar twenty miles, I very strongly con- 
jecture. 

Sunday is a characteristic day at Scarcliff. 
Go, just as the churches ‘come out,” and see 
how in the High-street the cross-currents of 
Ritualists, Congregativnalists, Wesleyans, Pri- 
mitive Christians, Roman Catholics, &c., ebb 
and flow through the little gate they call the 
Bar. And through the midst of the gaily- 
dressed people, the rich manufacturers, the 
simple country people in for the day, and 
the chattering servants, stride to and fro (as 
if for ever condemned to pace a real or 
imaginary quarter-deck), the fishermen, broad- 
chested rugged fellows, in the eternal blue 
guernsey—the Norseman’s shirt of mail soft- 
ened and civilised at last into harmless woollen, 
but still covering bold, brave hearts. Like 
pirates on shore, they seem to walk defiantly, 
eyeing the degenerate tourists around them, and 
ready at a shrill boatswain’s whistle to sack 
the whole town, and sail away with the Sabine 
women to the “‘ golden South Amerikies.” 

It is difficult, when the calm waves are break- 
ing in music on the shore, to reflect on Scar- 
cliff having any dangers; but it has. How 
many a Scarcliff boat Death in his black coffin- 
bark has hailed! One out of every three poor 
women you meet would tell you she had lost a 
brother or a son or a husband by drowning. 
Some years ago a party were caught by the 
tide on the sands near Filey, and nearly all 
drowned. Those cliffs, too, that look so 
calm in the sun, have had their countless vic- 
tims. Only last week, two boys, out fora 
scramble over the Holmes under the castle 
before breakfast, scaled the cliff to get home 
the sooner. One boy got up safely, and hear- 
ing a cry looked back. His friend hung half- 
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way up, unable to move, clinging at some grass, 
and benumbed with fear. The first lad ran to 
the artillerymen’s barracks for a rope. When 
he came back the younger boy was gone. They 
searched and found his crushed body between 
some rocks on the shore. 
The Scarcliff fishermen are fine fellows, but 
I fear they are given to fiction. I heard one 
the other day talking to two of Mouther’s 
young gentlemen about gunnery. They were 
leaning against the big Russian gun on the 
north cliff. The mariner was discoursing on 
a certain revolving cannon lately invented, 
and he ended by assuring his young friends 
that the longest distance he had ever known a 
shell thrown was five-and-thirty miles, but thenthat 
was a peculiar case. ‘The other day I fell into 
conversation with a long-limbed old pilot who 
was on the watch on the cliff for a certain 
schooner loaded with slates, that he and his 
mate had heard of the night before when they 
were laying their lobster-pots out there yonder 
beyond that second point where the sea was 
running so high. No, there was no waiting for 
turns with the pilots at Scarcliff, if he could only 
just set eyes on the schooner he'd be off with his 
boat in a jiffy. He’d been out till two o'clock 
with the lobster-pots and only got two lobsters. 
It was owing, he thought, to the Northern 
Lights, and heavy they was all night, dancing 
and capering, and the sky all in a flame wi’em, 
wonderful for them as had never seen it. Those 
lights didn’t bode no good just about the Equi- 
nox. Yesterday the sun crossed the line, about 
meridian, and the Northern Lights, coming 
after, boded bad weatlier. Did I see that 
Whitby steamer down there trying to get to the 
pier for passengers ? She’d better take care what 
she was after or she’d get aground. It was a 
burning shame she wasn’t obliged to take a 
ilot. Yes, she’d lost her way in the fog near 
Vhitby several times, and she’d do it once too 
often. You betier get off, my gentleman. That 
pier was not well built and would go some 
winter. It was caulked, there was no ventila- 
tion in it, wind and water must have vent, 
and when a heavy sea came under it, it would 
lift off all the planking and play old Harry 
with it. No, he had never been in the Baltic, 
but he had been off Cape Horn three weeks 
trying to get round by Patagonia and Terra- 
fuegar. That was with Captain Bell of Whitby, 
and then he proposed to try the Straits of 
Magellan, as ain’t barely navigable. Three hun- 
dred miles long they was, and a ugly shop to be 
in, sure enough. Shore at the Horn was rocks 
tremendous high. What vessel was that? only 
a light collier. What cargo was the most 
dangerous? Well, copper ore; linseed was 
bad too, it shifted so; coals was good, a 
vessel was always lively with coals, and timber 
wasn’t bad ; but it was all screw colliers now, 
they went home with water for ballast, and got 
it pumped out with a donkey engine directly 
they arrived at Shields. I hadn’t got the price 
of half an ounce of *baccy about me, had 1? 
I am almost afraid the fellow was a humbug, 
and that the schooner for which he was looking 
out was the Flying Dutchman or some such sha- 





dowy craft; for the next day I met him he 
had forgotten me, and began talking about a 
‘‘ track” that a parson had just given him. Very 
pretty reading it was, and uncommon thirsty 
weather it was to be sure. He was not com- 
municative about the schooner, but thought she 
must have “ blown away” in the night, worse 
luck, for he hadn’t the price of a screw of 
*baccy in his pocket. 

The outdoor sights at Scarcliff are sometimes 
especially characteristic. ‘The other day in a 
side street I came upon a truck drawn by three 
sailors. An artful-looking man in a dread- 
nought was the spokesman, and his assistant 
was a little, fair, podgy man in a blue jersey, 
who held in his hand a cigar box with a slit in 
the lid ready for contributions. On the truck 
lay a huge blubbery fish, about ten feet long, 
with a small head and a vacant eye. A crowd of 
nursemaids, children in buff shoes, and wonder- 
ing excursionists surrounded the dead monster. 

‘¢ But what is it?” said some one, after 
pinching the ambiguous fish all over. 

‘‘ Well, if we was to say it was a whale,” 
said the podgy exhibitor, ‘‘ we should be say- 
ing the thing that wasn’t right, but it’s the 
whale specie. It’s a GRUMPUs.” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s what it is,” said the artful man, 
pointing to a red wound in the creature's head ; 
‘* here we struck him, and this ’ere is the place 
where he throws up the water.” 

‘‘ Ah! puffing like a grampus, that accounts 
for it,” said I, 

‘“* *Xactly so,” saidthe podgy man. ‘This 
isa grumpus ; we don’t charge anything reg'lar, 
but any coppers as gemmen likes to give, goes 
in this ‘ere box. Thank you, sir.” 

The swallows are collecting on the roofs. It 
is time to migrate. The wind gets daily fresher 
and colder. Every one is leaving Scarcliff. At 
the hotel doors the railway buses are loading 
with tin boxes and perambulators. <A fly just. 
now passed with two sponge-baths sprawling on 
the roof. Children are leaving by whole vans 
full. The fantastic set at Mouther’s are being 
bottled into flies. A few weeks more and Scar- 
cliff will be a howling wilderness. The lodg- 
ing-house keepers will have to let lodgings to 
each other; the shop-keepers to sell to each 
other. I hope they will like it. They have 
fed on us long enough. The Mouthers only 
grin at the windows, but the Crowthers follow 
their lodgers to the station, and, like good 
homely people as they are, shake them by the 
hands, and ‘tuck them up,” to use a nursery 
phrase, in their respective carriages. 





THE GREY MONK’S MISERERE. 

THE grey monk patters a midnight prayer 
** Miserere Domine!” 

Along the corridor, down the stair 
A light foot creepeth stealthily. 

Pausing, he crosses himself in dread 
(Never a footstep there should be) 

As near his cell comes that stealthy tread 
At the midnight hour so warily. 

The grey monk murmurs in gasping praycr 
** Miserere Domine !” 

When the step that comes adown the stair 
Stops at his door familiarly. 
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His rigid face is grey as his gown 


(A ruddy face it is wont to be), 
From his trembling hands the beads drop down 
As the door flies open readily. 


The grey monk shudders, but not with cold 
(He has bethought what this may be), 
As wrapped in many a mufiling fold 
A figure enters solemnly. 
His terrified heart emits the groan 
* Miserere Domine!” 
For closer yet without sign or tone 
The shape approaches steadily. 


The grey monk’s brain has begun to swim 
Flooded o’er by memory ; 

The guilt of his life comes home to him 
In one fell swoop portentously. 

Well he remembers the muffled form 
Veiled and voiceless though it be ; 

Erewhile a woman young and warm : 
Now, a spectral mystery. 


The grey monk shrinks, as an icy hand, 
Pulseless asa Polar sea, 

Laid on his wrist in stern command, 
Draws him from his bended knee: 

Draws him slowly from out his cell 
Powerless to resist or flee, 

Whilst overhead the midnight bell 
Breaks the silence eerily. 


The grey monk follows through cloistered gloom 
(Miserere Domine !) 

Palsied as by a sense of doom 
And perpetual misery : 

Follows the phantom through secret ways 
Never planned by piety, 

But trodden oft in amorous days, 
Trodden one time murderously. 


‘The dark trees shudder as on they pass; 
The tearful dew drops dolefully ; 
A low moan comes from the conscious grass ; 
The gusty wind sobs humanly. 
The phantom stops at an eerie nook 
Black and gruesome as can be, 
Where even the moonbeams fear to look 
On the grey monk crouching pitcously. 


Down close by the deep pool’s oozy edge, 
(Pool as still as death must be), 

The grey monk kneels amid weed and sedge, 
A wretch in mortal agony. 

The spectral finger points to the pool— 
Be it fact or phantasy, 

He sees a sight of dolour and dool, 
Glares, and shrieks despairingly ! 


An upturned face looks out from the slime 
Fair as face of maid might be, 

A silent witness of secret crime, 
Double sin, and treachery. 

Looks as the drownéd dead can look 
In his eyes reproachingly ; 

The murderer reads as from written book 
The awful doom he yet must dree. 


A gracious year for remorse hath gone 
To the past’s immutability, 

Since on the Eve of the good St. John 
A soul went to eternity: 

Sent all unshriven to God’s white throne, 
Full of sin as soul may be ; 

No single moment spared to atone— 
So she went, accusingly. 


Over the fate of the missing maid 
Hung a pall of mystery ; 

But the grey monk felt no whit afraid, 
Still secure in sanctity. 

He never confessed the hideous spot 
Tainting his soul like leprosy, 

Forgot his guilt—but the Judge did not. 
Doom comes sure if silently. 





Never again will he patter the prayer 
** Miserere Domine !” 

He wails it out to the midnight air, 
And echoes mock his misery. 

For when comes round each Eve of St. John 
Phantom led, in agony, 

That face in the pool he must gaze upon, 
Till Time becomes Eternity. 


“NO BRIBERY.” 





I po not want to name any names, or 
to hurt anybody’s feelings. But facts are 
facts, and there seems to me something 
remarkable enough to deserve record in the 
way Mary and I became man and wife. It 
was done by an election; and it came 
about in this wise. I was a young minister 
among the Dissenters; and it was but a 
short timie since I had left my college, 
which we, the students, considered as the 
pivot of the universe, and the cradle of the 
truth. We could not, any one of us, have 
been wooed to Oxford or Cambridge by the 
choicest distinctions. To aman we were 
Radicals, and it had been our favourite 
recreation to harangue one another upon, 
the most ultra points of religious and 
political doctrines. I left college with the 
conviction that I was one of the men for 
whom the age was clamouring; and I 
found myself called to the charge of a 
small church in Little Coalmoor. 

The name describes the place. It was 
neither town, village, nor hamlet; but a 
number of scattered houses dotted about a 
wide moor of coalpit banks. Here and 
there were a row of dwellings, which might 
almost be called a street; and there was 
every variety of places of worship. My 
own chapel, the chapel of which I had had 
ambitious and golden dreams while at 
college, was the newest erection in the 
neighbourhood ; a stiff, ugly, square, red 
brick building, with a cinder heap behind 
it, and at the side a row of sickly poplars, 
which seemed in the last stage of a con- 
sumption. Very nearly opposite was a 
handsome district church—not the parish 
church, that was at Much Coalmoor, a 
thriving town two miles off, which sent up 
two members to parliament. The curate, 
a dainty and naturally despicable Anglican, 
used frequently to meet me, as we wended 
our way to our respective fanes; but we 
never saw one another, except through the 
remotest corner of the eye. 

If my chapel was ugly, my flock was 
not much better. It consisted principally 
of ill-favoured, clderly men, and hard- 
featured, homely women; except, of course, 
my Mary, with whom I fell in love at first 
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collegiate training. She was the eldest 
daughter of our ~ chief member—I don’t 
mean a member of parliament: but a 
member of the church—a well-to-do man, 
owning several coal-pits, who at first looked 
coldly upon my suit, but at length was 
brought to the point of promising his con- 
sent, ~ and a thousand pounds, as soon as 
the debt should be cleared off the chapel. 
This debt became the burden of my ex- 
istence. It amounted to four hundred 
pounds, for which he held a mortgage at 
five per cent, which deducted “tw enty 
pounds a year from the salary the church 
would otherwise have given me. With 
the exception of the mortgagee himself, 
there was not a man in the congregation 
who could raise his yearly contribution by 
a single sovereign. I had no influence 
elsew here, and the benevolent strangers of 
our sect to whom I applied considered the 
liability small, and knew a hundred chapels 
worse off. I began to be haunted by a 
vision of “ four hundred pounds in debt,” 
staring at me in large characters upon the 
red brick front of my chapel. It was as 
much as I could do to keep it out of my 
extempore prayers and sermons. As for 
my thoughts by day, and my dreams by 
night, I could not by any effort banish it 


from them, until the canvassing for a forth- 
coming election began. 

It was the first time the Liberals had 
started a candidate for Much Coalmoor; 
and I spent my whole time and energy 


for some weeks beforehand in welding 
my church members into a solid body 
of electors, who would no more vote for a 
Conservative than for the devil. They were 
a set of honest, sturdy men, a little stub- 
born and thick-headed perhaps; not quite 
able to discern the central truth of a ques- 
tion, but very wide-awake as to the swing 
of the outer grievance which caught them 
Incorruptible voters they all swore to be; 
and the other side tempted them in vain. 
Like Wordsworth’s cattle, they would be 
“forty voting like one ;” and I awaited with 
peaceful contidence the day for polling. 
The canvass was very close, and there 
were some flagrant cases of bribery and 
corruption on the part of the Conservatives. 
Of course our hands were clean, were snow 
white; but I found it necessary to wink 
pretty hard at some of the proceedings of 
ouragents. I knew all that went on among 
my people, and I could swear that they 
were, one and all, incorruptible. 
Nomination day passed, and the canvass- 
ing, hot before, grew to a white heat now. 





Nobody could predict how the election 
would end; but it made one shudder ito 
hear the confident assertions of success 
made by the other side. Ihad not thought 
of the debt, and scarcely of Mary, for several 
days. I was going busily about among my 
flock, solidifyi ing ‘them. In a few d: ays 
they were to march in a formidable phalanx 
to the polling booth, and there register 
their votes for our Liberal candidate. 

I had returned home very weary, and 
was setting to at my Sunday sermons in 
my study, which was a small, upper room 
in the roof, with shelving ceilings and a 
dormer window, when the door was flung 
open, and my landlady’s daughter an- 
nounced, in tremulous tones, “ Gentlemen 
as wants to see you.” I looked up, and, 
to my utter amazement, recognised the slim, 
dainty, foppish Anglican curate who had so 
often glanced at me from the corner of his 
eye. ~ Behind him entered a gentleman, 
aristocratic and somewhat haughty in 
aspect. Behind him, again, an individual 
whom I knew as one of the Conservative 
agents. At sight of them I felt considerable 
stiffness in my neck and back; but the curate 
advanced with an outstretched hand, which 
T could not well refuse. 

“Mr. Romilly, my fellow-labourer, I be- 
lieve ?” said he, smiling all over his face. 

“T am Samuel Romilly,” I replied. 

“A relative of the great Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly ?”’ he remarked. 

I wasn’t, but I did not say so, and I felt 
my joints relax a little. I invited my 
guests to be seated, and sat down myself 
in an easy attitude on the corner of my 
table, as there were only three chairs in the 
room. 

“You have no vote, I think, Mr. Romilly?’ 
said the Conservative agent, very blandly. 

*“* T have not,” I answered. 

“ But you have influence,” he continued. 

“T have influence.” 

“Which is exercised upon the Liberal 
side,”’ said he. 

“ On the Liberal side, solely,” I repeated, 
emphatically. 

There was a pause for a full minute, 
during which I was conscious of being 
closely scanned by my three visitors, with 
a desire to find out what sort of stuff I was 
made of. I felt a strong inclination to in- 
vite them to walk out, but I kept myself 
still, until one of them broke the silence. 

“Mr. Romilly,” said the curate, in a 
conciliatory tone, which was also a tone of 
suggestion, “there is a debt upon your 
chapel.” 
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“There is a debt upon my chapel,” I 
echoed, gloomily, and the load which had 
fallen from me seemed the heavier now it 
was he, the curate, who recalled it to my 
remembrance. 

“A debt of four hundred pounds,” he 
said. 

I could not repeat the mournful words 
after him, so I mutely bowed my head. 

“Tt must be a serious obstacle to your 
usefulness,” he remarked, meditatively. 

“Tt is,” I cried; “it is a blight both 
tpon my usefulness ‘and happiness. r 

There was a second pause, with a fine 
anxiety in it for us all. 

“What would you say to a friend,” 
breathed one of the three voices, I scarcely 
knew which, “a Conservative friend, who 
would pay off the debt upon the chapel ?” 

My heart gave a great bound, but sank 
again like lead. 

“Tt could not be, gentlemen,” I answered, 
“it could never be. We are all Liberals 
to the backbone; and incorruptible voters.” 

“How many votes did you tell me?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Forty,” answered the agent; “forty 
votes and four hundred pounds debt; a 
simple and beautiful arithmetical propor- 
tion.” 

“Think about it; think about it, my 
dear friend,” said the curate, shaking my 
hand warmly, “don’t give us your answer 
now. At any rate consult your elders, or 
deacons, or leaders. The question is fairly 
theirs; not yours. Do not be in a hurry. 
The evening before the polling day will do 
for your decision.” 

I watched them going away as if in a 
dream, and then I turned to my sermon 
again, but it was impossible to get on. On 
one hand were arrayed all my cherished 


| political principles; on the other the chapel 


debt paid, and my Mary, with her fortune 
of one thousand pounds, my wife. But I 
firmly resolved to sacrifice everything to 
my principles; and as the first step to- 
wards doing so I took my hat, and walked 
off as quickly as I could to tell Mary what 


| had happened. 


I found her in the roomy, pleasant kitchen 
of their well-plenished house, where the 
abundance of everything used to bring to 
my mind the line of a hymn, “ Enough for 
all, enough for each.” Mary was making 
cakes for tea, and her hands were covered 


| with flour; but that did not materially in- 


terfere with our greeting. Resuming with 
an effort my air of gloomy resolve, I told 
her my story in brief words. 





“Oh Sam!” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands, and thereby producing a fine white 
cloud in which she partially disappeared, 
“how nice, how very good of them !” 

“ But, my dear love,” I remonstrated, 
“it will do us no good. I could not possi- 
bly consent. It is a vile case of bribery 
and corruption; and we can have nothing 
to do with corruption.” 

“That’s a very disagreeable, unpleasant 
word,” said Mary, pouting; “and you don’t 
mean to say you refused such a noble 
offer !”’ 

“What else could I do, with my prin- 
ciples ?” I asked. 

“Then now I am positive you don’t love 
me,” she cried, bursting into sobs and 
tears ; “I thought you were changed before, 
and didn’t care any longer ahout the debt; 
and now I am sure of it. Perhaps you 
never did love me!” 

“Don’t I love you, my darling? don’t 
1?” I said, employing every art of soothing 
at my command, and when she was again 
calm, I told her more in detail the narrative 
of my visitors’ interview with me. 

“Then, after all, it does not rest with 
you,” she said ; 4 have only to tell . 
to the church, Sam ; and you can call : 
meeting after service to-night.” 

We took tea together with the family, 
and afterwards walked down to the chapel. 
Upon the gate-posts were pasted some flam- 
ing Liberal placards, which seem to stab 
me. I did not know how it was all to end. 
Mary’s hand was pressing my arm affec- 
tionately : but was it possible that I could 
ever be brought to use my influence in the 
cause of Conservatism? I might have 
been preaching on my head, for all I knew; 
but I suppose I conducted myself as usual, 
for those who were accustomed to go to 
sleep went to sleep, and the rest listened 
with a painstaking air. I announced a 
church meeting at the close of the service, 
especially requesting the male members to 
remain, and I observed that not one of the 
female ones quitted the chapel. 

I came down from the pulpit and seated 
myself at the end of a bench, asking Mary’s 
father to take the chair, as the business of 
the meeting was purely secular. I then 
laid the matter before them simply, as 
voters for the borough of Much Coalmoor ; 
and such a buzz of comment and discussion 
arose as I had never heard within those 
four ugly walls. 

* This here is a weighty question,” spoke 
up Brother Piucher, who kept a general 
provision shop, and was considered one of 
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our ‘cutest men. He had a sharp, half 
crazy look in his eyes, oddly added to by a 
small round patch of white hair upon his 
crown, which, amidst his short stubby shag, 
had something of the effect of a third eye 
set in that spot. 

“T don’t see no call to make any question 
on it,” cried Mrs. Pincher, a small wiry 
woman with an irrepressible spirit and a 
shrill voice. ‘“There’s no question of there 
being a debt on the chapel. For my part, 
I can’t see as it’s of much consequence 
who’s in, Whigs or Tories; they’re all 
pretty much of a muchness. But it is a 
matter of consequence whether our debt’s 
paid.” 

“ Ay, ay!” assented Pincher; “a debt 
on a chapel’s a maggot as soon eats up the 
zeal of the house.” 

Brother Pincher believed he had quoted 
Scripture, and paused solemnly for the 
slow low hum of approval, which was 
ready to follow any apt quotation from 
that source. 

“But there’s our principles,” said the 
chairman, after some further discussion. 

* And there’s our debt,’”’ murmured half 
a dozen of the female members. 

“And there’s poor Mr. Romilly,”’ cried 
out Mrs. Pincher, more shrilly than before, 
“as would come into twenty pound a year 
extry, and could get married, and live re- 
spectable. It ’ud be a sin and shame if 
such a offer was throwed away, I say.” 

The question oscillated to and fro, with 
good long swings at first, but gradually it 
began to settle down towards accepting 
the offer, which appeared too good to be 
refused. Yet there was a soreness in our 
spirits at the thought of casting our votes 
into the Conservative scale. It was more 
than probable that it would make the 
Liberals kick the beam. Once or twice I 
was on the verge of rising to my feet and 
throwing all my influence upon the losing 
side; but a look from Mary, half threaten- 
ing, half beseeching, arrested me. It was 
too much for mortal man. I sat still, until 
it was unanimously voted that the debt 
must be paid. 

‘But, gentlemen,” I said ; then, correct- 
ing myself, I hastened to add, “ My 
brethren, does it not occur to you that we 
ought, in fairness, to lay this matter before 
the committee of our friends? They know 
that not a man among you would dirty his 
fingers with a bribe; but it is another 
question when four hundred pounds is 
offered for the cause. The committee will 
be still sitting, though it is near nine 





o'clock. Let a deputation of you wait 
upon them at once. 

My motion was accepted with acclama.- || 
tion. Mary’s father, Mr. Pincher, without | 
his wife, three or four others, and myself, 
were deputed to wait immediately upon the |; 
Liberal committee. I tried to get off, on | 
the plea of not being a voter; but they 
made a point of my assistance at the com- | 
ing interview. We trudged off through | 
the dark two miles of road which led to 
Much Coalmoor. Talk of conflicts, I never 
passed through such another conflict. I 
was almost, if not altogether, a Radical; 
and here was I on the point of proving 
myself a renegade anda traitor. I panted to 
meet with some accident which could deliver 
me from facing that committee, every one || 
of whom had “complimented me upon my 
zeal and energy. But we gained the town, 
the street, and the hotel, without any inter- 
position of Providence in my behalf. 

It was late, only a few of the committee | 
were at their posts. They welcomed us | 
with a painful cordiality. My fellow- 


deputies waited for me to be their spokes- 
but I stammered so badly that | 


man ; 
Brother Pincher pushed me on one side, | 
and I saw the white spot on the crown of | 
his head gleaming spectrally. i 

“The long and the short of it is, gentle- | 
men,” he said, with great energy, “as them 
Conservatives, who we hate as we hate 
poison, have made us an uncommon good 
offer ; and we can’t make up our minds to 
cut off our noses and spite ourselves by 
saying ‘No’ to it. As our young preacher 
here says, there isn’t a man among us as 
would dirty his own ten fingers with a | 
bribe; but four hundred pounds for the 
cause isn’t to be sneezed at. Politics is 
politics, but religion’s religion ; and if one | 
must knock under, it’s politics I say. I’m 
here ready to answer any questions, spiritual 
or temporal; and politics is spiritual, and || 
religion’s temporal—no, religion’s temporal, 
and politics is spiritual; which I hope is | 
quite clear to us all.” 

It did not seem quite clear to the gentle- | 
men on the committee, who had listened 
with that bland attention characteristic of 
such personages. Mary’s father nudged | 
me sternly with his elbow. It was the 
prick of the bayonet to a laggard captive, 
which goaded me on to the front. 

“ Let me explain it to you, gentlemen,’ 
I said, in nervous tones. “The other side | 
has made overtures to us to clear 
chapel of a standing debt of four hundred | 
pounds.” 
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“Oh!” observed one of the committee, 
with a blank look, not altogether reassuring. 

“ We are a poor church, and it is a heavy 
liability,” I continued; “ but we are heart 
and soul with you, and I hope you will do 
us the justice to believe that we are in- 
corruptible voters. For ourselves we would 
not take a farthing”’ [“‘Not a brass farden !” 
interposed Pincher]; “but for the church 
we are bound to judge and act differently.” 

I stepped, falteringly, though Mary’s 
father said “Go on,” and Pincher cried 
“ Hear, hear!” 

It seemed to me that the committee fully 
comprehended our position and their own. 
They retired to the further end of the room, 
where stood a table, on which lay a number 
of papers; and then they entered into an 
animated and protracted debate. I won- 
dered how it was going to end; but the 
helm was out of my hand altogether, and 
we were drifting I knew not whither. Was 


| it possible that I could endure the anguish 
| of seeing my own people go up like re- 


Inctant martyrs to the Conservative booth, 
and there offer up their dearest principles 
as a sacrifice to the cause? For it was 
pretty certain now that the chapel debt 


| would be paid off as the price of our votes 
| —but by whom? If our own side would 


but buy us in; I thought, with growing 


| antipathy, of the prim curate, and the 
| glances he had cast at my Mary when we 


had met him once or twice in the lane. 


| Was his star or mine in the ascendant ? 


At this instant one of the committee 
walked along the room, with loud and 


|| creaking boots which set my excited nerves 
| all ajar. 


His countenance was sombre ; 
his mien, I thought, rejective. 
“Do all your votes go together?” he 


| asked, gloomily. 


“To a man,” answered Mary’s father, 
with emphasis. 

“Forty votes ?” he added. 

“Forty votes,” repeated Mary’s father. 

I think I was very near dying of anxiety 
at that moment. 

“They must be ours,” said the agent ; 
“four hundred pounds, you say, will pay 
off your chapel debt. It shall be done. 
You must give your votes to us.” 

I do not know how I got back to Little 
Coalmoor. The change wrought in my 
future prospects during the last six hours 
had been wrought too rapidly. But I have 
a distinct recollection of Mary meeting me 
at her father’s door, and testifying her 
pleasure in a manner perfectly satis- 
factory to myself. The next day I had the 


> 





gratification of conveying to the Conserva- 
tives a dignified refusal of their offer; and 
a few days after of seeing my people go up 
like the honest and sturdy Britons they 
were, to register their votes in accordance 
with their own independent and incor- 
ruptible principles. The Liberals won by 
a majority of nineteen only. 

Mary and I were married soon after; 
and the chapel is called Election Chapel to 
this day. 


AN UNSUBJECTED WOMAN. 

Mrs, EvizaBeTH CarTER died an unmarried 
lady, aged eighty-nine, in the year 1806. She 
was eldest daughter of the Rev. Nicholas 
Carter, D.D., perpetual curate of the chapel 
at Deal, afterwards rector of Woodchurch and 
of Ham, and one of the six preachers in Can- 
terbury Cathedral. Dr. Carter was the son of 
a rich grazier in the vale of Aylesbury, and in 
his boyhood had looked forward to a milky- 
way of life; but was sent rather late to Cam- 
bridge, where he became hopelessly addicted to 
Greek, Latin,and Hebrew. He therefore took 
orders in the church, and produced, instead of 
tubs of butter, tracts on controversial theology. 
Elizabeth was his first child by his first wife ; 
but he married twice, and had a variety of sons 
and daughters, who were all reared on a diet 
of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

Little Betsey, in her nursery days, did not 
take kindly to her father’s way of dieting his 
children on dead languages. She suffered so 
much intellectual congestion from them that 
she became, as a girl, afflicted with frequent 
and severe headaches, which were the plague 
of all her after life. When a young lady, she 
took to snuff to keep herself awake over her 
studies, and relieve her head. For the rest of 
her life she was a snufftaker. Mrs. Carter 
was not one of the true blue-stockings, for 
the characteristic of their coterie was not the 
possession, but the affectation of, much learn- 
ing. Her early training bent her life in a par- 
ticular direction, but in that direction she grew 
vigorously. 

Elizabeth Carter in her youth learnt French 
by being sent to board for a year in the house 
of a French refugee minister, she gave all the 
time required of our grandmothers to ‘ the 
various branches of needlework,” and with 
much pains learnt to spoil music with the spinet 
and the German flute. She had been most 
assiduously trained in Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew ; in these studies she succeeded best, and 
especially she took to Greek, which became a 
living tongue to her, and which she conquered 
without help of such Greek grammars as were 
then in use. Dr. Johnson said in compliment 
of a celebrated scholar, that he understood 
Greek better than any one he had ever known 
except Elizabeth Carter. Like other young 
ladies, Betsey Carter wrote verse, and at the 
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age of twenty-one she published a very small 
collection of poems, with a Greek motto from 
Euripides, signifying that they were nothing. 
She liked the morality of Mrs. Rowe’s letters, 
which are still to be found lying neglected on 
old bookstalls, and wrote on the occasion of 
her death, that it would be her own justest 
pride, 
My best attempt for fame, 
That joins my own to Philomela’s name, 


Philomela being Mrs. Rowe. She admired also 
the poetry of Stephen Duck, the thresher, pa- 
tronised and pensioned by the Queen of George 
the Second, and addressed him in lines which 
begin 

Accept, O Duck, the Muse’s grateful lay. 

When about twenty years old there was 
some prospect of a place at Court for her if 
she understood the German of the reigning 
family. She learnt German on this hint, but 
did not go to Court, and for many years saw 
London life only when visiting among her 
relations. Afterwards she learnt Spanish and 
Italian, some Portuguese, and even Arabic, 
making for herself an Arabic Dictionary. She 
had a taste also for geography, ancient of course, 
knowing a great deal more of the geography of 
Greece B.c, 1184, than of Middlesex in her 
own time. But with all her work she had 
passed a youth not without playfulness, and 
she was throughout life heartily and cheerfully 
religious, with a wholesome disrelish of con- 
troversy, wherein she was wiser than her 
father, 

Surely the doctor’s influence would have 
sufficed to keep her zeal for study within 
wholesome bounds. She was throughout life 
an early riser, considering herself to be up 
late if she was only up by seven. Her com- 
mon time of rising was between four and five. 
Early to rise comes well enough after early to 
bed; but we have Dr. Carter praising his 
daughter in her girlhood for a virtuous resolu- 
tion not to study beyond midnight. The only 
stand he made was against her use of snuff to 
keep herself awake and abate headache. When 
she was the worse for the want of it, he let 
her have it; his protest failed against the 
snuff, and was not made against the over- 
work that made snuff necessary : and not snuff 
only. Poor little Betsey Carter used also to 
keep herself awake for night study by bind- 
ing a wet towel round her head, putting a wet 
cloth to the pit of her stomach, and chewing 
green tea and coffee. Be it observed, never- 
theless, that she did not kill herself. She lived 
to the age of eighty-nine. But her head- 
aches were the penalty inflicted on her for 
abridging hours of sleep. 

Now, it is not just to the body to overcome 
its fatigues habitually with snuff in the nose, 
green tea-leaves in the mouth, a wet towel 
round the head, and a wet cloth at the pit of 
the stomach. But against all that, was here to 
be set a placidly cheerful temper and a mind 
well occupied. Elizabeth Carter, in her youth, 
could get through nine hours’ dancing with 





enjoyment, and walk to it three miles and back 
in a gale of wind. She studied astronomy, but 
had not a soul above shirt-buttons, and made 
her brother's shirts. It was suspected that her 
love of study had produced a secret resolution 
against marriage. She said, indeed, at eighty- 
six, ‘*Nobody knows what may happen. I 
never said I would not marry ;” and among 
offers refused in her youth was one that 
tempted her enough to make her hesitate while 
her friends urged acceptance. If he had not 
furnished evidence against himself by publish- 
ing a few rather licentious verses, Elizabeth 
would probably have taken to this suitor’s 
shirt-buttons, and had a livelier firstborn than 
her translation of Epictetus. When she was 
sixty-five years old, Teste dedicated his Essay 
on Old Maids to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, as 
‘‘ Poet, Philosopher, and Old Maid,” an atten- 
tion which she did not gratefully appreciate, 
because she disliked the temper of his essay. 
Perhaps she was too fastidious. Punch himself 
was in awe of her. She was not above going 
to a puppet-show, but when she went to one at 
Deal, ‘‘Why, Punch,” said the showman, ‘ what 
makes you so stupid?” ‘I can’t talk my own 
talk,” said Punch. ‘‘ The famous Mrs. Carter 
is here.” 

And how had the lady become famous ? 
Thus: Edward Cave, of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, being an old friend of her father’s, ad- 
mitted into his magazine occasional bits of 
verse from her, signed Eliza. The first ap- 


peared before she was quite seventeen years 


old. Through Cave she made the acquaintance 
of young Samuel Johnson upon his first coming 
to London. Two or three months after his 
first contribution to Cave’s magazine had ap- 
peared—it was a Latin alcaic ode—Dr. Carter 
replied from the country to his daughter's letter 
from town, ‘‘ You mention Johnson ; but this is 
a name with which I am utterly unacquainted. 
Neither his scholastic, critical, or poetical 
character ever reached my ears.” Johnson was 
then aged nine-and-twenty and Miss Carter 
twenty-one. It was in Cave’s shop, as fellow- 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, before 
either of them had tasted fame, that the ac- 
quaintanceship began to which Elizabeth Carter 
owes much of her fame. Writing to her 
eighteen or twenty years after the beginning 
of their cordial but ceremonious friendship, 
Johnson said, ‘*To every joy is appended a 
sorrow. ‘The name of Miss Carter introduces 
the memory of Cave. Poor dear Cave! I 
owed him much ; for to him I owe that I have 
known you;” and he subscribed himself her 
most obedient and most humble servant, ‘ with 
respect, which I neither owe nor pay to any 
other.” At the age of twenty-two Miss Carter 
had translated out of French the criticism of 
De Crousaz upon Pope’s Essay on Man, and 
immediately afterwards translated also for Cave, 
from the Italian of Algarotti, six dialogues for 
the use of ladies upon Newton's philosophy of 
light and colour. Samuel Johnson, then at 
work for Cave, corrected the proofs for the 
young lady, of whom the learned Doctor 
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Thomas Birch then made a note, which showed | 
that she already seemed to be upon the way to 
fame. ‘ This lady,” said Dr. Birch, in noting | 
her bit of translation, “ is a very extraordinary | 
phenomenon in the republic of letters, and | 
justly to be ranked with the Sulpitias of the | 
ancients and the Schurmanns and the Daciers 
of the moderns. For to an uncommon vivacity 
and delicacy of genius, and an accuracy of 
judgment worthy the maturest years, she has 
added the knowledge of the ancient and modern 
languages at an age when an equal skill in any 
one of them would be a distinction in a person 
of the other sex.” 

A learned woman was a marvel in those 
days, and her place in creation yet unsettled. 
Already there cropped up in connexion with 
Miss Carter, when she was little more than a 
girl, the sublime idea, not merely that she was 
fit to be an elector of M.P.s, but that she was 
competent to be one. ‘ Here’s all Deal,” 
wrote one of her sisters to her, ‘‘is in amaze- 
ment that you want to be a Member of the 
Parliament House ; and Mrs. Blank, was told 
it, but so strongly aflirmed that it was no such 
thing, that she came to our house quite eager 
to ask, and was quite amazed to hear ‘twas so. 
Let me know in your next whether ’tis a jest, 
or that you really want to go.” 

Her scholarship and knowledge of modern 
languages must have attracted a good deal of 
general attention, for Miss Carter was hailed 
as a sister prodigy by the marvellous youth 
John Philip Baratier, who was about four years 
younger than herself. Of Baratier it is said 
that, when four years old, he talked with his 
mother in French, with his father in Latin, and 
with the servants in German. He read Greek 
at the age of six, Hebrew at eight, and trans- 
lated Benjamin of ‘Tudela’s travels out of 
Hebrew into French when a boy of eleven. 
When he was but fourteen years old, the Uni- 
versity of Halle conferred on him the degree of 
Master of Arts, and he astonished crowded 
audiences by his disputations upon fourteen 
theses. He died of consumption before he had 
attained the age of twenty, and it was in the 
last year or two of his life that he heard of the 
learned English damsel Elizabeth Carter. He 
then opened a correspondence, in which he 
praised her as one whose Latin verse the 
Romans of the Augustan age would have taken 
for that of the swan of Mantua, or of a Latin 
Sappho. 

While corresponding with Baratier, Miss 
Carter formed a more abiding friendship with 
Miss Catherine Talbot, a bishop's grand- 
daughter, who lived with her widowed mother 
in the family of Dr. Secker, then Bishop of 
Oxford, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Dr. Secker gratefully remembering that he 
was indebted to her family for his first steps of 
promotion in the church. Through her friend 
Catherine Talbot, Miss Carter obtained the 
friendship of Dr. Secker, which was so empha- 
tically shown, that when the archbishop be- 
came a widower the London world assigned to 


| 





him Elizabeth Carter for a second wife. But 


some there were who gave her to Dr. Hayter, 
Bishop of London, ‘ Brother Hayter,” the 
archbishop said one day, “‘the world has it 
that one of us two is to marry Madam Carter ; 
now I have no such intention, and therefore 
resign her to you.” “I will not pay your 
grace the same compliment,” replied the 
bishop. ‘The world does me much honour 
by the report.” So as Deal had held that Eliza- 
beth Carter was the woman to have a seat in 
the House of Commons, London believed her 
place to be among the bishops. Or among the 
players. For when Edward Moore's play of 
the Gamester came out, it was held to be so 
highly judicious and moral, that it was at first 
attributed to Mrs. Carter. Moore wrote also 
Fables for the Female Sex, which were not 
less worthy of one who might be assigned as 
bride to an archbishop. But among he-writers 
of that day the true primate of the female 
world was Samuel Richardson ; and Richardson 
embalmed a characteristic piece of Elizabeth 
Carter’s verse, her Ode to Wisdom, in his 
Clarissa. He had not been able to find out 
the author of the ode, and had, therefore, re- 
published it in his novel (in the first edition 
part of it only) without consent; for which, 
though he had done honour thereto by en- 
graving it and giving it with music, he was 
called to order by the lady. He replied with 
extreme courtesy, as one who ‘‘ would sooner 
be thought unjust or ungenerous by any lady 
in the world than by the author of the Ode 
to Wisdom.” 

When at home with her father in the par- 
sonage at Deal, Miss Carter had a bell at the 
head of her bed, pulled by astring which went 
through a chink in her window, down into the 
sexton’s garden. The sexton, who got up 
between four and five, made it his first duty 
to toll this bell lustily. ‘* Some evil-minded 
people of my acquaintance,” she wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘ have most wickedly threatened to cut 
my bell-rope, which would be the utter un- 
doing of me, for I should infallibly sleep out 
the whole summer.” Up thus betimes, she 
went to work as a schoolboy to his lessons, 
and thence to the ramble before breakfast over 
sunny commons, or through dewy cornfields, 
or the brambles of the narrow lane, pulling 
sometimes a friend out of bed to be companion 
of the walk, and respectfully noted by the 
country folks as ‘“‘ Parson Carter’s daughter.” 
Then home, and “ when I have made myself fit 
to appear among human creatures we go to 
breakfast, and are extremely chatty ; and this 
and tea in the afternoon are the most sociable 
and delightful parts of the day. We havea 
great variety of topics in which everybody 
bears a part, till we get insensibly upon books; 
and whenever we go beyond Latin and French, 
my sister and the rest walk off, and leave my 
father and me to finish t)e discourse and the 
teakettle by ourselves, which we should in- 
fallibly do, if it held as much as Solomon’s 
molten sea.” Her work in later life was mainly 
to keep fresh the fruits of early study. Her 
headaches had to be considered, and her book- 
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work was done with rests every half-hour, and 
rambles off to water her pinks and roses, or to 
gossip a few minutes with any friend or rela- 
tion who was in the house. Butshe read every 
day before breakfast two chapters of the Bible, 
and a sermon, besides some Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin; and after breakfast, or at some 
other time of the day, a little of every modern 
language she had learnt, in order to keep her 
knowledge of it from rusting. 

When she began her translation of Epictetus, 
at the wish of her friends Dr. Secker and 
Catherine Talbot, Elizabeth Carter was help- 
ing her father by taking the sole charge of the 
education of her youngest brother, whom she 
sent up to Cambridge so well prepared that he 
astonished much the examiners, who asked at 
what school he had been educated, with the 
reply that his only teacher was his eldest 
sister. Miss Carter’s translation of Epictetus 
was not begun with a view to publication, but 
when it was done, and revised by Dr. Secker, 
there was publication in view, and she was told 
that a life of Epictetus must be written. 
Her reply to Miss Talbot will astonish those 
who connect learning in women with want of 
shirt-buttons among men. She said, ‘*‘ Who- 
ever that somebody or other is who is to write 
the life of Epictetus, seeing I have a dozen 
shirts to make, I do opine, dear Miss Talbot, that 
it cannot be I.” It was urged on her also that 
she must add notes to christianise the book of 
the heathen philosopher, and prevent ‘“‘ danger 
to superficial readers.” She did all that was 
urged on her, at the same time that she was 
finishing the preparation of her brother’s back 
and brains for college. 

The book appeared in seventeen ‘fifty-eight, 
and there were more than a thousand sub- 
scribers for it. By way of compliment, more 
copies were subscribed for than were claimed, 
and the lady earned by this labour a thousand 
pounds. ‘The book, also, when published, was 
maintained in good repute. Some years after- 
wards her friend Dr. Secker brought her a 
bookseller’s catalogue, and said, ‘ Here, 
Madam Carter, see how ill I am used by the 
world. Here are my Sermons selling at half 
price, while your Epictetus is not to be had 
under eighteen shillings, only three shillings 
less than the original subscription.” Such a work 
from a woman was a thing to be talked of in 
Europe, as the world then went. An account 
of the learned lady was published even in 
Russia, where, as Miss Carter said, they were 
just learning to walk on their hind legs. 

Four years later appeared Miss Carter’s 
poems, in a little volume dedicated to the Earl 
of Bath; and she was now able to have a 
lodging of her own in London—a room on a 
first floor in Clarges-street—whence she was 
always fetched out to dinner by the chairs or 
carriages of her many friends. Her brothers 


and sisters had grown up and been put out in | 


the world; her father’s second wife was dead, 
and he was moving about at Deal from one 


hired house to another. Elizabeth then bought | 
herself a house by the Deal shore, took her | 





father for its tenant, and lived there with him 
until his death, he working in his library, and 
she in hers, with the annual treat of a visit to 
London. The nautical world of Deal, im- 
pressed by her erudition, held that she had 
done something in mathematics which had puz- 
zled all the naval officers. She had foretold a 
storm, and some were not at all sure that she 
could not raise one. A young man remarked 
to a verger’s wife in Canterbury Cathedral that 
it was very cold. ‘ Yes,” she said, “and it 
will be a dreadful winter, and a great scarcity 
of corn; for the famous Miss Carter has fore- 
told it.” While her house at Deal was being 
settled (she had bought two small houses and 
was turning them into one), Madam Carter 
took a tour upon the Continent in company 
with the Queen of the Blue Stockings, Mrs. 
Montagu, and the Earl of Bath, who died in the 
next year rather suddenly, and did not, as her 
friends had thought he would, bequeath her 
an annuity. The bulk of his property went 
to his only surviving brother, who died three 
years later, and the next heir then, delicately 
professing that it was to fulfil Lord Bath’s in- 
tentions, secured to Miss Carter an annuity of 
a hundred pounds during her life, which, to- 
wards the close of her life, was increased to a 
hundred and fifty. The annuity came to Miss 
Carter in seventeen ’sixty-seven, and a couple 
of years earlier she had received a like annuity 
from Mrs. Montagu, who then, by her hus- 
band’s death, obtained the whole disposal of 
his fortune. An uncle of Miss Carter’g, who 
was a silk-mercer, had also died and left four- 
teen thousand pounds to Dr. Carter and his 
children, of which Elizabeth’s share was fifteen 
hundred in her father’s lifetime. In later years 
an annuity of forty pounds came to Miss Carter 
from another friend. She was rich, therefore, 
beyond her needs ; for she lived inexpensively, 
and had money to spare for struggling rela- 
tions, and for those of the poor whose griefs she 
saw. When left alone in the Deal house, she 
kept up a healthy hospitality with tea and rub- 
bers of whist for threepenny points ; was a neat 
cheerful old woman, simply dressed and scru- 
pulously clean, before her time in knowledge of 
the value of a free use of cold water, fond of 
her tea and her snuff, and never worrying her 
country friends with ostentation of her learning. 

The headaches at last almost put an end to 
study. Mrs. Carter read Fanny Burney’s novels 
with enjoyment, delighted in Mrs. Radcliffe’s, 
objected to the morality of Charlotte Smith’s, 
and thought there was more of Shakespeare 
in Joanna Baillie than in any writer since his 
time. That was because she had astrong pre- 
judice on behalf of female writers at a time 
when women were only beginning to find their 
way into the broad space they now occupy in 
English literature. She thought much less of 
Burns than of Joanna Baillie, because Miss 
Baillie was always proper, and Burns was in some 
places anything but ladylike. Though living 
at Deal, she refused to buy there any article 
which, by its cheapness or otherwise, she could 
suspect to have been smuggled. But her reason 
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for this, given to Mrs. Montagu, was a gene- 
rous one: “I cannot help pitying these poor 
ignorant people, brought up from their infancy 
to this wretched trade, and taught by the ex- 
ample of their superiors to think there can be 
no great harm in it, when they every day see 
the families of both hereditary and delegated 
legislators loading their coaches with contra- 
band goods. Surely in people whom Heaven 
has blessed with honours and fortune and lu- 
crative employments of government, the fault 
is much greater than that of the poor creatures 
whom they thus encourage?” She was akindly 
old woman, whose gentle courteous manner 
won the hearts of servants in the houses that 
she visited. One lady ascribed some of the 
excellence of her own servants to Mrs. Carter's 
influence upon them ; for she was often mind- 
ful of the hearts and heads and open ears of 
servants behind the chairs at dinner, in a way 
that made her direct conversation into a form 
that would ensure their carrying away some 
wholesome thoughts from their attendance. 
Now this, faithful in small things, was a 
good womanly life, although the life of a lady 
given to Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and much 
other erudition, a lady high in honour at the 
original blue-stocking assemblies, and one who 
could be truly described as a snuffy old maid. 
That description of her would be true, but not 
exhaustive. She had a woman’s religiousness 
devoid of theologic spite; a woman’s social 
vivacity of speech, with a disrelish of unchari- 
table comment and flippant bitterness which 
went far to suppress that form of conversation 
in her presence. She cheered her family and 
eased her father’s labour and cost in the rear- 
ing of his younger children. She blended the 
writing of an essay upon Epictetus with the 
making of a set of shirts. Without distin- 
guished genius, by industry with love of know- 
ledge and a calm adherence to her sense of 
right, she passed into an old age honoured 
with affectionate respect from people of all 
ranks of life and all degrees of intellect. 
Looking back at her out of our century into 
hers, we may find that many of her ways and 
notions were old fashioned ; but in the good 
fashion that never grows old, she was a woman 
unspoilt by her learning; and the less likely 
to be spoilt because it was true learning, the 


result of steady work. 





GREEN TEA. 
A CASE REPORTED BY MARTIN HESSELIUS, THE 
GERMAN PHYSICIAN. 
In Ten Coaprers. PREFACE. 
TuovcH carefully educated in medicine 
and surgery, I have never practised either. 
The study of each continues, nevertheless, 


| to interest me profoundly. Neither idle- 


ness nor caprice caused my secession from 
the honourable profession which I had just 
entered. The cause was a very trifling 
scratch inflicted by a dissecting-knife. This 





trifle cost me the loss of two fingers, ampu- 
tated promptly, and the more painful loss 
of my health, for I have never been quite 
well since, and have seldom been twelve 
months together in the same place. 

In my wanderings I became acquainted 
with Dr. Martin Hesselius, a wanderer like 
myself, like me a physician, and like me an 
enthusiast in his profession. Unlike me 
in this, that his wanderings were voluntary, 
and he a man, if not of fortune, as we esti- 
mate fortune in England, at least in what 
our. forefathers used to term “easy cir- 
cumstances.” 

In Dr. Martin Hesselius I found my 
master. His knowledge was immense, his 
grasp of a case was an intuition. He was 
the very man toinspire a young enthusiast, 
like me, with awe and delight. My admi- 
ration has stood the test of time and sur- 
vived the separation of death. I am sure 
it was well-founded. 

For nearly twenty years I acted as his 
medical secretary. His immense collec- 
tion of papers he has left in my care, to be 
arranged, indexed, and bound. His treat- 
ment of some of these cases is curious. He 
writes in two distinct characters. He de- 
scribes what he saw and heard as an in- 
telligent Jayman might, and when in this 
style of narrative he has seen the patient 
either through his own hall-door, to the 
light of day, or through the gates of dark- 
ness to the caverns of the dead,-he returns 
upon the narrative, and in the terms of his 
art, and with all the force and originality of 
genius, proceeds to the work of analysis, 
diagnosis, and illustration. 

Here and there a case strikes me as of a 
kind to amuse or horrify a lay reader 
with an interest quite different from the 
peculiar one which it may possess for an 
expert. With slight modifications, chiefly 
of language, and of course a change of 
names, I copy the following. The nar- 
rator is Dr. Martin Hesselius. I find it 
among the voluminous notes of cases which 
he made during a tour in England about 
fifty-four years ago. 

It is related in a series of letters to his 
friend Professor Van Loo of Leyden. The 
professor was not a physician, but a 
chemist, and a man who read history and 
metaphysics and medicine, and had, in his 
day, written a play. 

The narrative is therefore, if somewhat 
less valuable as a medical record, neces- 
sarily written in a manner more likely to 
interest an unlearned reader. 

These letters, from a memorandum at- 
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tached, appear to have been returned on 
the death of the professor, in 1819, to Dr. 
Hesselius. They are written, some in 
English, some in French, but the greater 
part in German. I am a faithful, though 
I am conscious, by no means a graceful, 
translator, and although, here and there, I 
omit some passages, and shorten others, and 
disguise names, | have interpolated nothing. 


CHAPTER I. DR. HESSELIUS RELATES HOW 
HE MET THE REV. MR. JENNINGS. 

Tue Rey. Mr. Jennings is tall and thin. 
He is middle-aged, and dresses with a 
natty, old-fashioned, high-church precision. 
He is naturally a little stately, but not at 
all stiff. His features, without being hand- 
some, are well formed, and their expres- 
sion extremely kind, but also shy. 

I met him one evening at Lady Mary 
Heyduke’s. The modesty and benevolence 
of his countenance are extremely pre- 
possessing. 

We were but a small party, and he 
joined agreeably enough in the conversa- 
tion. He seems to enjoy listening very 
much more than contributing to the talk ; 
but what he says is always to the purpose 
and well said. 
Lady Mary’s, who, it seems, consults him 
upon many things, and thinks him the 
most happy and blessed person on earth. 
Little knows she about him. 


The Rey. Mr. Jennings is a bachelor, | 


and has, they say, sixty thousand pounds 
in the funds. He is a charitable man. 
He is most anxious to be actively employed 
in his sacred profession, and yet, though 
always tolerably well elsewhere, when he 
goes down to his vicarage in Warwickshire, 
to engage in the active duties of his sacred 
calling, his health soon fails him, and in a 
very strange way. So says Lady Mary. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Jennings’s 
health does break down in, generally, a 
sudden and mysterious way, sometimes in 
the very act of officiating in his old and 
pretty church at Kenlis. It may be his 
heart, it may be his brain. But so it 
has happened three or four times, or 
oftener, that .after proceeding a certain 
way in the service, he has on a sudden 
stopped short, and after a silence, ap- 
parently quite unable to resume, he has 
fallen into solitary, inaudible prayer, his 
hands and eyes uplifted, and then pale as 
death, and in the agitation of a strange 
shame and horror, descended trembling, 
got into the vestry-room, and left his con- 
gregation, without explanation, to them- 


He is a great favourite of 





selves. This occurred when his curate was 
absent. When he goes down to Kenlis, 
now, he always takes care to provide a 
clergyman to share his duty, and to supply 
his place on the instant, should he become 
thus suddenly incapacitated. 

When Mr. Jennings breaks down quite, 
and beats a retreat from the vicarage, and 
returns to London, where, in a dark street 
off Piccadilly, he inhabits a very narrow 
house, Lady Mary says that he is always 
perfectly well. I have my own opinion 
about that. There are degrees of course. 
We shall see. 

Mr. Jennings is a perfectly gentleman- 
like man. People, however, remark some- 
thing odd. There is an impression a little 
ambiguous. One thing which certainly con- 
tributes to it, people, 1 think, don’t remem- 
ber—perhaps, distinctly remark. But I did, 
almost immediately. Mr. Jennings has a 
way of looking sidelong upon the carpet, 
as if his eye followed the movements of 
something there. This, of course, is not 
always. It occurs only now and then. But 
often enough to give a certain oddity as I 
have said to his manner, and in this glance 
travelling along the floor, there is some- 
thing both shy and anxious. 

A medical philosopher, as you are good 
enough to call me, elaborating theories by 
the aid of cases sought out by himself, and 
by him watched and scrutinised with more 
time at command, and consequently in- 
finitely more minuteness than the ordinary 
practitioner can afford, falls insensibly into 
habits of observation which accompany 
him everywhere, and are exercised, as some 
people would say, impertinently, upon 
every subject that presents itself with the 
least likelihood of rewarding inquiry. 

There was a promise of this kind in this 
slight, timid, kindly, but reserved gentle- 
man, whom I met for the first time at this 
agreeable little evening gathering. I ob- 
served, of course, more than I here set 
down; but I reserve all that borders on 
the technical for a strictly scientific paper. 

I may remark, that when I here speak 
of medical science, I do so as I hope some 
day to see it more generally understood, 
in a much more comprehensive sense than 
its generally material treatment would 
warrant. I believe that the entire natural 
world is but the ultimate expression of that 
spiritual world from which, and in which 
alone, it has its life. I believe that the es- 
sential man is a spirit, that the spirit is 
an organised substance, but as different in 
point of material from what we ordinarily 
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understand by matter, as light or electricity 
is; that the material body is, in the most 
literal sense, a vesture, and death conse- 
quently no interruption of the living man’s 
existence, but simply his extrication from 
the natural body—a process which com- 
mences at the moment of what we term 
death, and the completion of which, at 
furthest, a few days later, is the resurrection 
“in power.” 

The person who weighs the consequences 
of these positions will probably see their 
practical bearing upon medical science. 
This is, however, by no means the proper 
place for displaying the proofs and dis- 
cussing the consequences of this too gene- 
rally unrecognised state of facts. 

In pursuance of my habit, I was covertly 
observing Mr. Jennings, with all my cau- 
tion—I think he perceived it—and I saw 
plainly that he was as cautiously observing 
me. Lady Mary happening to address me by 
my name, as Dr. Hesselius, I saw that he 
glanced at me more sharply, and then be- 
came thoughtful for a few minutes. 

After this, as I conversed with a gentle- 
man at the other end of the room, I saw 
him look at me more steadily, and with 
an interest which I thought I understood. 
I then saw him take an opportunity of 
chatting with Lady Mary, and was, as one 
always is, perfectly aware of being the 
subject of a distant inquiry and answer. 

This tall clergyman approached me by- 
and-by: and in a little time we had got 
into conversation. When two people, who 
like reading, and know books and places, 
having travelled, wish to converse, it is very 
strange if they can’t find topics. It was not 
accident that brought him near me, and led 
him into conversation. He knew German, 
and had read my Essays on Metaphysical 
Medicine, which suggest more than they 
actually say. 

This courteous man, gentle, shy, plainly 
a man of thought and reading, who moving 
and talking among us, was not altogether 
of us, and whom I already suspected of 
leading a life whose transactions and alarms 
were carefully concealed, with an impene- 
trable reserve from, not only the world, 
but his best beloved friends —was cautiously 
weighing in his own mind the idea of taking 
a certain step with regard to me. 

I penetrated his thoughts without his 
being aware of it, and was careful to say 
nothing which could betray to his sensitive 
vigilance my suspicions respecting his po- 
sition, or my surmises about his plans 
respecting myself. 








We chatted upon indifferent subjects for 
a time; but at last he said: 

“I was very much interested by some 
papers of yours, Dr. Hesselius, upon what 
you term Metaphysical Medicine—I read 
them in German, ten or twelve years ago— 
have they been translated ?” 

**No, I’m sure they have not—I should 
have heard. They would have asked my 
leave, I think.” 

“T asked the publishers here, a few 
months ago, to get the book for me in the 
original German ; but they tell me it is out 
of print.” 

“So it is, and has been for some years ; 
but it flatters me as an author to find that 
you have not forgotten my little book, 
although,” I added, laughing, “ten or 
twelve years is a considerable time to have 
managed without it; but I suppose you 
have been turning the subject over again 
in your mind, or something has happened 
lately to revive your interest in it.” 

At this remark, accompanied by a glance 
of inquiry, a sudden embarrassment dis- 
turbed Mr. Jennings, analogous to that 
which makes a young lady blush and look 
foolish. He dropped his eyes, and folded 
his hands together uneasily, and looked 
oddly, and you would have said, guilty for 
a moment. 

I helped him out of his awkwardness in 
the best way, by appearing not to observe 
it, and going straight on, I said: ‘Those 
revivals of interest in a subject happen to 
me often; one book suggests another, and 
often sends me back a wild-goose chase over 
an interval of twenty years. But if you still 
care to possess a copy, I shall be only too 
happy to provide you; I have still got two 
or three by me—and if you allow me to pre- 
sent one I shall be very much honoured.” 

“You are very good indeed,” he said, 
quite at his ease again, in a moment: “I 
almost despaired—I don’t know how to 
thank you.” 

“Pray don’t say a word; the thing is 
really so little worth that I am only ashamed 
of having offered it, and if you thank me any 
more I shall throw it into the fire in a fit of 
modesty.” 

Mr. Jennings laughed. He inquired 
where I was staying in London, and 
after a little more conversation on a variety 
of subjects, he took his departure. 





CHAPTER II. THE DOCTOR QUESTIONS LADY 
MARY, AND SHE ANSWERS. 
“‘T LIKE your vicar so much, Lady Mary,” 
said I, so soon as he was gone. “ He has 
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read, travelled, and thought, and having 
also suffered, he ought to be an accom- 
plished companion.” 

“So he is, and, better still, he is a really 
good man,” said she. ‘“ His advice is in- 
valuable about my schools, and all my 
little undertakings at Dawlbridge, and he’s 
so painstaking, he takes so much trouble— 
you have no idea—wherever he thinks he 
can be of use: he’s so good-natured and so 
sensible.” 

“It is pleasant to hear so good an ac- 
count of his neighbourly virtues. I can only 
testify to his being an agreeable and gentle 
companion, and in addition to what you 
have told me, I think I can tell you two or 
three things about him,” said I. 

“ Really !” 

“Yes, to begin with, he’s unmarried.” 

“Yes, that’s right,—go on.” 

“He has been writing, that is he was, 
but for two or three years, perhaps, he has 
not gone on with his work, and the book 
was upon some rather abstract subject 
—perhaps theology.” 

“Well, he was writing a book, as you 
say ; I’m not quite sure what it was about, 
but only that it was nothing that I cared for, 
very likely you are right, and he certainly 
did stop—yes.”’ 

“And although he only drank a little 
coffee here to-night, he likes tea, at least, 
did like it, extravagantly.” 

“Yes; that’s quite true.” 

“He drank green tea, a good deal, didn’t 
he ?” I pursued. 

‘Well, that’s very odd! Green tea was a 
subject on which we used almost to quarrel.” 

“But he has quite given that up,” I 
continued. 

** So he has.” 

* And, now, one more fact. His mother, 
or his father, did you know them ?” 

“Yes, both; his father is only ten years 
dead, and their place is near Dawlbridge. 
We knew them very well,” she answered. 

“ Well, either his mother or his father— 
I should rather think his father—saw a 
ghost,” said I. 

‘Well, you really are a conjurer, Doctor 
Hesselius.”’ 

“ Conjurer or no, haven’t I said right ?” 
I answered, merrily. 

“You certainly have, and it was his 
father: he was a silent, whimsical man, 
and he used to bore my father about his 





dreams, and at last he told him a story 
about a ghost he had seen and talked with, 
and a very odd story it was. I remember it 
particularly because I was so afraid of 
him. This story was long before he died— 
when I was quite a child—and his ways 
were so silent and moping, and he used to 
drop in, sometimes, in the dusk, when I 
was alone in the drawing-room, and I used 
to fancy there were ghosts about him.” 

I smiled and nodded. 

“And now having established my cha- 
racter as a conjurer I think I must say 
good-night,” said I. 

“ But how did you find it out ?” 

“ By the planets of course, as the gipsies 
do,” I answered, and so, gaily, we said 
good-night. 

Next morning I sent the little book he 
had been inquiring after, and a note to 
Mr. Jennings, and on returning late that 
evening, I found that he had called and 
left his card. He asked whether I was at 
home, and asked at what hour he would be 
most likely to find me. 

Does he intend opening his case, and con- 
sulting me “ professionally,”’ as they say ? I 
hope so. I have already conceived a theory 
about him. It is supported by Lady Mary’s 
answers to my parting questions. I should 
like much to ascertain from his own lips. 
But what can I do consistently with good 
breeding to invite a confession ? Nothing. I 
rather think he meditates one. At all events, 
my dear Van L., I shan’t make myself diffi- 
cult of access; I mean to return his visit to- 
morrow. It will be only civil in return for 
his politeness, to ask to see him. Perhaps 
something may come of it. Whether much, 
little, or nothing, my dear Van L., you 
shall hear. 
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